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UNIVERSITIES  TAKE  BIG  HIT 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
will  likely  be  hit  with  a $255 
million  cut  in  provincial  support  this 
year  as  the  government  scrambles  to 
bring  Ontario’s  massive  deficit  under 
control. 

On  April  23  Finance  Minister 


Floyd  Laughren  unveiled  a $4  billion 
“expenditure  control  plan”  that  in- 
cludes $85  million  in  reductions  for 
the  post-secondary  sector  in  1993-94. 
The  province  also  intends  to  save  an 
additional  $2  billion  through  reduc- 
tions to  the  public  payroll  — the  goal 
of  its  planned  social  contract  nego- 
tiations with  workers  and  em- 


ployers in  the  broader  public  sector. 
Under  this  plan  universities  and  col- 
leges would  be  targeted  for  a further 
$170  million  in  reductions. 

In  an  interview  President  Robert 
Prichard  said  the  combined  reduc- 
tions would  amount  to  a decrease  of 
approximately  8.5  percent  in  provin- 
cial operating  support  for  universities. 


Slow  But  Not  at  a Standstill 


Construction  worker  Clement  Tourigny  directs  traffic  on  the  St.  George  St.  site  of  the  future  Faculty  of  Management 
building,  Innis  College  residence  and  underground  parking  garage.  Work  started  April  7.  Scheduled  dates  of 
completion: far  the  garage,  summer  1994;  Innis  residence,  September  94;  and  management,  September  95. 


UTS  Fights  for  Its  Future 


BY  KARINA  DAHUN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Schools  is  preparing  for  the 
fight  of  its  life. 

The  government  announced  April 
23  that  the  annual  grant  to  UTS  of 
$1.3  million  will  be  eliminated  in 
1994-95.  The  decision  is  ill-advised, 
charges  Dean  Michael  Fullan  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education.  “We  intend 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  school,” 
he  said  in  an  interview. 

The  school  provides  some  of  the 
best  academic  education  in  the  city 
and  costs  the  public  less  than  any 
other  school,  he  argued.  Rather  than 
cutting  the  grant,  the  government 
should  double  it  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  tuition  fees  . The  operating 
cost  would  still  be  lower  than  that  of 
Other  schools.  Currently  it  costs  the 
public  $9,000  per  student  for  those 
in  the  public  school  system  com- 
pared with  $3,000  for  UTS  students. 
The  full  cost  per  UTS  student  is 
about  $7,000. 

“It’s  a very  poor  message  for  the 


government  to  give,  letting  an  ex- 
cellent school  drift  off, -when  they 
are  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of 
schools,”  said  Fullan.  “They  should 
have  more  schools  like  this,  not 
fewer.” 

He  thinks  the  government  singled 
out  UTS  because  it  is  perceived  to  be 
an  elitist  institution.  In  1991  a coali- 
tion of  Christian  and  Jewish  schools 
seeking  government  funds  demand- 
ed that  they  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  UTS.  The  school  is  private, 
they  claimed,  and  if  it  receives 
provincial  assistance,  so  should  they. 
After  examining  the  issue  govern- 
ment officials  said  they  wouldn’t  take 
any  action.  However,  Fullan  still 
worried  that  funding  for  UTS  was 
endangered  and  was  not  surprised 
by  last  week’s  announcement. 

The  school  was  established  in 
1908  as  a laboratory  school  for  stu- 
dent teachers  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Ontario.  Admission  is  de- 
termined by  a scholastic  aptitude  test. 
The  450  students  in  grades  seven  to 
12  currently  pay  an  annual  tuition 


fee  of  $3,500  which  supports  about 
half  of  the  school’s  operating  cost. 
The  balance  is  carried  by  the  gov 
eminent  grant.  A bursary  program 
exists  but  is  inadequate,  said  Fullan. 

Fullan  has  the  full  support  of  the 
University  to  fight  the  government’s 
decision.  President  Robert  Prichard 
has  also  asked  him  to  establish  a 
task  force  of  alumni,  parents  and 
University  representatives  to  consid 
er  the  future  of  UTS.  Task  force 
members  may  look  at  alternative 
sources  of  funding  and  discuss 
whether  UTS  should  become  a 
private  school  or  be  linked  to  a 
public  school  board. 

Bill  Redrupp,  a 1954  alumnus 
and  president  of  the  UTS  Alumni 
Association,  said  graduates  are  rally- 
ing to  support  the  school.  “The 
school  won’t  fold,”  he  vowed. 

UTS  alumni  are  found  in  all  eco- 
nomic classes.  If  elitism  is  judged  on 
income,  “UTS  ain’t  elite,”  said  Jack 
Batten,  a Toronto  writer.  “You  have 
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I believe  this  is  unprecedented  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  University, 
to  have  the  government  seeking  ex- 
penditure reductions  of  this  magni- 
tude,” he  said.  “We’ll  need  to  work 
together  as  a University  community 
in  the  weeks  ahead  to  deal  with  this 
as  effectively  as  possible.” 

The  spending  cuts  outlined  by 
Laughren  are  expected  to  result  in  the 
elimination  of  at  least  9,000  jobs  in 
the  Ontario  public  service  and  the 
broader  public  sector,  with  the  post- 
secondary system  accounting  for  as 
many  as  1,000  of  these.  The  gov- 
ernment’s hope  is  that  attrition  and 
voluntary  exits,  rather  than  layoffs, 
will  take  care  of  a large  percentage  of 
the  employment  reductions.  As  for 
the  social  contract  process,  the  gov- 
ernment is  planning  to  bring  a set  of 
proposals  to  the  talks  that  would  have 
an  enormous  effect  on  salaries  — in- 
cluding a recommendation  that  pub- 
lic sector  employees  earning  more 
than  $25,000  a year  take  12  days  of 
unpaid  leave  annually  and  that  all 
wage  hikes,  merit  and  cost-of-living 
increases  and  other  increments 
scheduled  to  take  effect  this  year  be 
deferred  until  1996. 

Public  sector  representatives  were 
given  the  details  of  the  government’s 
plans  April  23  in  a meeting  with 
deputy  health  minister  Michael 
Decter,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
province  in  the  social  contract  talks. 
By  April  28  the  various  groups 
involved  will  have  to  inform  the  gov- 
ernment whether  they  intend  to  take 
part  in  these  negotiations  which  are 
scheduled  to  begin  the  following  day. 
The  province  wants  to  negotiate  a 
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Highlights 

• General  (untargeted)  operating 
grants  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  reduced  by  a total 
of  $22  million  in  1993-94. 

• Approximately  $30  million  in 
planned  expenditures  for 
1993-94  will  be  deferred  until 
next  year. 

• The  restructuring  allocation 
has  been  reduced  from  $56 
million  to  $25  million;  the 
funding  will  focus  on  main- 
taining enrolment  levels  and 
other  targeted  restructuring 
activity. 

• New  programs  under  the 
University  Research  Incentive 
Fund  will  not  be  approved 
in  the  1993-94  fiscal  year; 
funding  announced  prior  to 
April  1, 1992,  will  be  honoured. 

• Funding  support  to  10  uni- 
versities for  enrolment  in  ad- 
ditional qualification  courses 
for  teachers  will  be  phased  out 
over  four  years;  there  will  be  a 10 
percent  reduction  in  1993-94. 

• Annual  funding  will  be  re- 
duced through  a combination 
of  program  reductions  to  the 
centres  of  excellence;  the  sav- 
ings will  be  achieved  with  min 
imum  impact  on  research  pro- 
grams and  technology  transfer. 

• There  will  be  a restriction  of 
foreign  medical  graduates. 


Castrilli  Acclaimed 


LAWYER  WILL  HEAD  GOVERNING 
jLlLCouncil  next  year.  Annamarie 
Castrilli,  a government-appointed 
member  of  Council  since  1987  and 
rice-chair  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
been  acclaimed  as  chair  for  a one-year 


Annamarie  Castrilli 


term  beginning  July  1.  She  replaces 
Robert  McGarin  who  assumed  the 
post  in  1989. 

Castrilli  operates  her  own  law 
practice  in  Richmond  Hill.  She  was 
an  undergraduate  and  a graduate 
student  at  U of  T and  earned  her 
doctorate  in  Italian  literature  and 
20th-century  drama  in  1977.  In  1983 
she  graduated  from  York  University’s 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School.  She  has 
lectured  at  U of  T and  the  University 
of  Guelph. 

An  active  member  of  the  Italian 
community,  she  was  national  presi 
dent  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Italian  Canadians  from  1988  to  1990 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Women’s  Intercultural  Network.  In 
1991  she  was  vice-chair  of  the 
Toronto  crime  inquiry. 

She  is  the  author  of  briefs  and  ar- 
ticles on  municipal  law,  condomini- 
um law,  multiculturalism,  women’s 
issues  and  constitutional  matters. 


In  Brief 


Chemists  given  awards 

TWO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  ARE  AMONG 
the  recipients  of  the  1992  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  awards.  Professor 
Bryan  Jones  has  earned  the  Charmian  medal  for  enzyme  chemistry, 
sponsored  by  Lily  Research  Centre  Ltd.  This  prize  is  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  noteworthy  studies  related  to  the  structure  or  mode  of  action  of 
enzyme  systems.  Professor  Martin  Moskovits  has  received  the  award  in 
surface  and  colloid  chemistry,  sponsored  by  Unilever  Research.  Both 
awards  from  the  British  society  consist  of  £500  (approximately  $1,000 
Cdn.)  in  cash  plus  a medallion  and  a scroll.  Moskovits  has  also  received 
the  1993  Gerhard  Herzberg  Award  of  the  Spectroscopy  Society  of 
Canada,  given  to  honour  outstanding  achievement  in  the  science  of 
spectroscopy. 


Four  named  Southam  fellows 

Three  print  journalists  and  one  television  reporter  have 
been  named  1993-94  Southam  fellows  and  will  spend  eight  months  at 
Massey  College  while  studying  at  U of  T.  The  four  are:  Dawna  Friesen, 
current  affairs  reporter,  CBC-TV,  Vancouver;  Jane  O’Hara,  sports 
editor,  the  Ottawa  Sun;  John  Ibbitson,  feature  writer,  The  Ottawa  Citizen; 
and  Paul  Kaihla,  Ontario  bureau  chief,  Macleans.  The  annual  fellowships, 
funded  by  Southam  Inc.  in  cooperation  with  U of  T,  give  experienced 
journalists  the  opportunity  to  take  courses  at  U of  T at  any  academic  level. 


Mount  Sinai  appoints  president 

Professor  Theodore  Freedman  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Administration  has  been  appointed  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Freedman,  who  has  a BSc  in  pharmacy  from 
the  University  of  Manitoba  and  is  also  a graduate  of  U of  T’s  Health 
Administration  Program,  joined  Mount  Sinai  in  1970.  He  has  held  a 
variety  of  senior  executive  positions  with  the  hospital  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  transforming  it  into  an  important  centre  of  academic  and 
health  excellence. 


Fullan  receives  curriculum  award 

Dean  Michael  Fullan  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  has  been 
named  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Colonel  Watson  Award  presented  by 
the  Ontario  Association  for  Curriculum  Development.  The  award, 
presented  annually  since  1964,  honours  educators  who  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  education  and  curriculum  development  in 
Ontario. 


Engineering  faculty  announces  winner 

Joyce  Murray,  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  vice-dean  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  Sc  Engineering,  has  been  named  the  winner 
of  the  Agnes  Kaneko  award  for  1993.  The  faculty  established  the  annual 
award  in  1990  to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  by  members  of  its 
administrative  and  technical  staff.  Murray  joined  the  faculty  in  1975  as 
secretary  to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  Sc 
Applied  Chemistry.  She  moved  to  the  vice-dean’s  office  in  1989.  The 
award  will  be  presented  May  26  at  the  faculty  council  meeting. 


Math  students  place  second 

U of  T placed  second,  behind  Harvard,  in  the  prestigious 
William  Lowell  Putnam  Mathematical  Competition.  A team  of  three 
Department  of  Mathematics  students  — Jeffrey  Grossman,  Jeffrey 
Higham  and  Hugh  Thomas  — topped  teams  from  nearly  400  other  North 
American  colleges  and  universities.  HeldJDec.  5 at  each  institution,  the 
competition  tested  problem-solving  skills  in  geometry,  calculus,  proba- 
bility and  other  mathematical  concepts.  The  Universities  of  Waterloo  and 
British  Columbia  also  finished  among  the  top  10. 


Universities  Take  Big  Hit 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
three-year  pact,  running  through  to 
March  1996. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association, 
emerged  from  the  meeting  warning 
of  a potential  “disaster”  for  higher 
education.  The  province’s  planned 
spending  cuts,  he  predicted,  would 
result  in  reduced  services  for  students 
and  the  likely  closure  of  programs  at 
U ofT.  “Students  are  just  not  going 
to  get  the  kind  of  education  that 
they  had  before,”  he  said. 

Public  sector  unions  and  employee 
groups,  who  have  formed  a united 
front  on  the  social  contract  issue,  will 
meet  April  27  to  discuss  the  govern- 
ment’s position  and  decide  upon  their 
response. 

John  Malcolm,  vice-president 
(salaries  and  benefits)  with  the  U of 
T Staff  Association,  said  the  chances 
of  the  province  achieving  its  goals 
through  negotiation  would  seem 
slim,  judging  from  the  reaction  of 
employee  representatives  at  the  meet- 
ing with  Decter.  The  imposition 
of  wage-control  legislation,  he  said, 
appears  to  be  a much  more  likely 
scenario. “I  don’t  think  anybody  had 


anything  good  to  say  about  the  pro- 
posals,” Malcolm  said.  “It’s  difficult  to 
see  how  the  government  could  get 
any  kind  of  consensus.” 

The  negotiation  of  a social  contract 
to  curb  spending  on  salaries  and  ben- 
efits in  the  public  sector  is  one  com- 
ponent of  the  government’s  strategy 
to  keep  the  provincial  deficit  from 
spiralling  as  high  as  $17  million  this 
year;  the  package  also  includes  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  tax  hikes. 
Social  contract  talks  with  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  the  key  public  sec- 
tors were  supposed  to  start  April  20 
but  the  coalition  of  labour  leaders, 
who  represent  more  than  900,000 
employees  in  the  public  sector,  in- 
sisted that  the  province  first  release 
more  information  about  its  plans  to 
slash  spending. 

The  finance  minister’s  expendi- 
ture control  scheme  spreads  the  cuts 
across  all  the  ministries  including 
education  and  training  which  will 
take  a $635.6  million  reduction  in 
1993-94.  As  far  as  U of  T is  con- 
cerned, one  of  the  shots  that  will  hit 
closest  to  home  is  the  elimination  of 
$1.3  million  in  annual  support  for 
University  of  Toronto  Schools,  a 


move  that  takes  effect  in  1994. 

The  planned  cost-cutting  mea- 
sures in  education  include  a reduction 
of  $22  million,  or  0.8  percent,  in  op- 
erating grants  to  post-secondary 
institutions.  A $56  million  fund  ear- 
marked to  support  restructuring  pro- 
jects at  universities  and  colleges  will 
shrink  to  $25  million.  The  ministry 
will  defer  $30  million  in  planned 
capital  expenditures  for  1993-94, 
place  the  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund  program  on  hold  for 
this  year  and  begin  phasing  out 
support  to  a number  of  universities, 
including  U of  T,  for  advanced  qual- 
ification courses  for  teachers.  In 
addition  the  Ministry  of  Health  will 
be  introducing  reductions  in  the  area 
of  medical  education. 

The  University’s  budget  report  for 
1993-94  has  already  been  adopted 
by  the  budget  committee  and  will 
go  to  Academic  Board  and  Business 
Board  for  consideration  in  early  May. 
Prichard  said  the  administration  will 
have  to  prepare  a supplementary  bud- 
get report  within  the  next  two 
months  to  take  into  account  the 
latest  news  concerning  the  govern- 
ment’s spending  plans. 


UTS  Fights  for  Its  Future 
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to  have  a few  brains  but  I never  had 
any  sense  the  school  was  elite.  People 
who  dislike  the  school  are  always 
trotting  out  that  phrase  to  justify 
doing  away  with  it.  But  even  if  it  is 
elitist,  so  what?  Isn’t  there  room  for 
a little  elite  around  here?”  Batten  is 


happy  to  lend  his  name  to  the  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  UTS.  “If  the 
football  team  can  be  saved,  surely 
UTS  can.” 

Carolyn  Ellis,  a 1980  graduate,  is 
grateful  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tional challenges  UTS  gave  her.  “I 
was  better  prepared  and  more  open 


to  analyzing  problems  than  many  of 
my  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  weren’t  as  fortunate.”  With  its 
family  and  community  atmosphere 
and  caring  staff,  the  school  is  unique, 
said  Ellis.  “Now  that  I’m  a parent 
I’m  looking  for  that  kind  of  quality  in 
other  schools.” 


Ancillary  Reports  Deficit 


The  accumulated  deficit  of 
the  St.  George  campus  resi- 
dences, food  and  beverage  services, 
approaching  $2  million,  is  just  “not 
acceptable,”  says  a report  on  U of  T’s 
ancillary  operations. 

The  report  says  the  deficit,  which 
includes  operating  and  deferred 
maintenance  costs,  could  reach 
$6  million  in  five  years  if  expenditures 
are  not  curbed  and  repairs  not  carried 
out.  The  report,  approved  April  13  by 
University  Affairs  Board,  outlines  a 
number  of  possible  ways  to  deal  with 
deferred  maintenance,  minimize  costs 
and  increase  revenues  in  the  next  five 
years. 

President  Robert  Prichard  has 
asked  Bryan  Davies,  vice-president 
(business  affairs),  to  address  the  mat- 
ter. “He  is  as  troubled  as  you  are”  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  projected 
deficit,  Prichard  told  board  mem- 
bers. Davies  will  present  a long-range 
plan  to  the  board  in  the  fall. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  said  the 
plan  will  undoubtedly  contain  dras- 
tic measures  to  eliminate  the  “quite 
intolerable”  deficits.  “We’ll  never 
experience  that  accumulated  deficit 
because  we’ll  take  steps  to  avoid  it,” 
he  said. 

Parking  services  on  all  three  cam- 
puses are  the  only  ancillary  generat- 
ing substantial  profits.  This  year’s 
expected  parking  revenues  will  be 
approximately  $700,000,  most  of 


which  will  go  back  into  the  operation 
of  the  individual  parking  services. 
Revenues  generated  on  the  St. 
George  campus  will  go  towards  the 
500-space  parking  garage  now  under 
construction  at  113  St.  George  St. 

The  St.  George  residences,  food 
and  beverage  services  blame  this 
year’s  combined  deficit  of  $972,000 
on  a substantial  drop  in  student  usage 
and  a decline  in  summer  and  con- 
ference business.  St.  George  resi- 
dences, finishing  the  year  with  a 
$528,000  deFicit,  plan  to  cut 
$600,000  from  their  furniture  budget, 
eliminate  seven  recently  vacated  po- 
sitions, reduce  staff  and  increase  fees 
by  about  2.5  percent.  The  ancillary 
also  wants  to  establish  a reserve  fund 
for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Food  and  beverage  services,  which 


had  a $444,000  deficit,  are  consider- 
ing changing  catering  firms  in  several 
cafeterias,  ways  to  attract  more  pa- 
trons and  hiking  beverage  prices. 
Although  food  services  hopes  to  in- 
crease its  annual  returns  by  $400,000, 
it  is  not  confident  it  can  pay  down  its 
$826,000  accumulated  deficit,  the 
report  states.  “A  write-off  may  be 
needed.” 

Residences,  food  and  beverage 
services  on  the  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  campuses  broke  even  or  fin- 
ished the  current  year  with  minor 
operating  deficits  which  they  plan 
to  eliminate  in  1993-94.  The  excep- 
tion is  Scarborough  beverage  ser- 
vices, expected  to  have  a $46,000 
accumulated  deficit.  Scarborough 
College,  however,  has  agreed  to  write 
off  the  amount. 
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Quote,  Unquote 

EY DAVID  TODD 

For  U ofT  employees,  these  are  anxious  times.  The provincial govern- 
ment’s plan  to  reduce  the  payroll  for  the  public  sector  by  negotiating  a so- 
cial contract  with  workers  and  employers  has  raised  the  distressing 
prospect  of  reductions  in  salaries.  These  worries  are  compounded  by 
more  provincial funding  cuts.  President  Robert  Prichard  is part  of  a group 
of  Ontario  university  leaders  who  have  met  formally  to  discuss  the 
process  with  the  government's  chief  negotiator,  Michael  Decter.  In  an 
interview  with  The  Bulletin  April 21,  Prichard  offered  his  overview 
of developments. 


X r 


'he  most  important  rep- 
resentation  we  have  made 
is  to  insist  that  each  university  be 
separately  represented  at  the  social 
contract  bargaining  table....  The 
point  is  that  in  negotiations  that 
could  affect  the  future  of  this  in- 
stitution and  its  relationship  with 
the  government  and  employee 
groups,  no  one  except  Governing 
Council  and  the  president  can  speak 
for  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
government’s  negotiators  appear  to 
have  accepted  this  position  and 
have  issued  invitations  to  all  17  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  Ontario’s  univer- 
sities to  be  represented  at  the  table. 

One  of  the  central  aspects  of  our 
concern  for  autonomy  is  to  respect 
the  individual  arrangements  we 
have  with  each  of  our  employee 
groups....  We  don’t  want  province- 
wide or  sector-wide  bargaining 
determining  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  staff  and 
faculty  at  the  University. 

On  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment’s financial  commitments  to 
universities  we’ve  impressed  on  the 
negotiators  the  importance  of  main- 
taining vital,  properly  supported 
universities  to  lead  the  process  of 
economic  recovery,  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  develop 
the  workforce  of  tomorrow....  We 
have  urged  the  government  not  to 
simply  transfer  its  financial  prob- 
lems to  us.  We’ve  also  continued 
urging  them  to  give  universities 
more  independence  and  more 
freedom  to  raise  revenues  and  to 
consider  whether  there  are  regula- 


tions on  universities  which  impose 
unnecessary  [administrative] 
costs.... 

If  the  government  were  to  slash 
the  transfer  payment  but  take  no 
other  steps  to  cushion  our  revenue 
loss  or  decrease  our  costs,  we  would 
almost  certainly  be  forced  — like 
other  public  institutions  — to  re- 
duce employment  Because  the  gov- 
ernment has  stated  that  it  wishes  to 
minimize  the  number  of  jobs  lost 
as  expenditures  are  contracted,  I 
assume  that  a successful  social 
contract  negotiation  would  involve 
giving  us  opportunities  to  increase 
revenue  on  our  own  outside  the 
transfer  payment  and/or  to  reduce 
some  of  the  costs  we  face.... 

I don’t  believe  the  employees  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  are  paid 
too  much.  At  a time  when  our  staff 
and  faculty  are  working  flat  out  and 
going  through  a turbulent  finan- 
cial situation  I hope  the  govern- 
ment will  resist  any  suggestion  that 
they  deserve  to  be  reduced  in  their 
levels  of  compensation. 

With  all  these  concerns,  one 
might  aslc  why  go  to  the  table  at 
all?  I believe  we’re  obliged  to  go.... 
I [also]  think  we  can  be  construc- 
tive partners  with  the  government. 
Working  together  with  them  and 
with- our  employee  groups,  we  can 
find  better  solutions  than  the  gov- 
ernment would  find  on  its  own. 
There  are  real  possibilities  here  for 
improving  the  Ontario  university 
system....  It’s  appropriate  to  pursue 
these  and  not  just  write  [the  pro- 
cess] off  from  the  outset. 


Native  Office  Gets  Funds 


^TpHE  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
X Training  has  awarded  U of  Ts 
Office  of  Aboriginal  Student  Services 
8c  Programs  $260,000  to  hire  staff 
and  create  new  programs. 

The  money  is  part  of  a $4  million 
grant  aimed  at  helping  Ontario  col- 
leges and  universities  develop  and 
improve  services  for  aboriginal  stu- 
dents, said  education  minister  David 
Cooke  at  an  April  23  gathering  at 
First  Nations  House.  The  grant, 
from  the  province’s  Aboriginal 
Education  8cTraining  Strategy,  will 
support  79  projects. 

Cooke  noted  that  his  announce- 
ment was  being  made  at  the  same 
time  his  government  was  unveiling 
“budget  controls”  at  Queen’s  Park 
The  two  did  not  contradict  each 
other  but  rather  showed  the  province 
has  priorities,  one  being  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  “who  have  been  left 
out  of  the  system  for  far  too  long.” 

Dianne  Longboat,  the  aboriginal 
office’s  director,  said  the  new  fund- 


ing will  support  seven  projects,  some 
of  which  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  aboriginal  identity  through 
traditional  teachings  and  ceremonies. 
They  include  an  elders-in-residence 
guidance  program,  peer  tutoring  and 
the  creation  of  a library  and  study 
area. 

She  also  wants  to  hire  more  native 
student  counsellors  to  help  attract 
and  retain  aboriginal  students  at 
U ofT.  Next  year  the  University  will 
accept  60  new  aboriginal  students, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  200 
“Each  year  since  1986  we’ve  seen  a 20 
percent  rise  in  the  number  of  our  na 
rive  students  and  we  are  really  proud 
of  that.” 

She  added,  however,  that  she  is 
still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  base  budget  fund 
ing  for  the  salaries  of  three  First 
Nations  House  employees  including 
herself.  Provost  Joan  Foley  has  said 
the  request  'will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
1993-94  budget  report. 


A Study  in  Concentration 


UC  student  Michael  Rouhi,  left,  and  Paul  Mathura  and  Bill  Albert  of  New  College,  are  hoping  some  last  minute 
crammingfor  exams  will  pay  off as  they  pore  over  their  textbooks  outside  Varsity  Arena.  Exams  in  the  Faculty  of Arts 
& Science  wrap  up  May  7. 


Salary  Continuance  May  Be  Extended 


Members  of  the  Research 
Advisory  Board  have  agreed 
that  grant-paid  staff  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  same  salary  continuance 
program  as  budget-paid  staff. 

The  issue  was  discussed  by  the 
board  April  21  and  will  go  to 
Business  Board  May  3.  If  approved, 
the  salary  continuance  program  for 
grant-paid  staff  will  be  financed  by 
research  grants.  A certain  amount  of 
money  is  already  deducted  from  the 
grants  and  placed  in  a central  fund 
that  finances  severance  payments. 
The  fund  will  be  increased  to  cover 


the  cost  of  salary  continuance. 

The  1993-94  salary  and  benefits 
agreement  for  administrative  staff 
includes  various  provisions  for  staff 
who  lose  their  jobs.  Those  who  are 
laid  offbecause  of  restructuring,  but 
wish  to  remain  University  employees, 
may  retrain  and  look  for  other  work 
while  remaining  on  U of  T’s  payroll 
for  up  to  six  months.  However,  the 
agreement  does  not  extend  the 
provision  to  the  University’s  approx- 
imately 540  grant-paid  staff. 

To  protest  the  omission,  Louise 
Kozar,  a technician  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Medicine,  circulated  a 
petition  and  wrote  letters  to 
University  officials.  That  the  rules 
are  being  changed  “is  wonderful,” 
she  said. 

The  U of  T Staff  Association 
(UTSA)  has  also  worked  to  extend 
salary  continuance  to  all  staff  mem- 
bers. Kozar,  for  one,  criticized  UTSA 
for  signing  an  agreement  that 
excluded  grant-paid  staff  in  this 
manner.  UTSA  president  Judith 
Eichmanis  said  that  to  put  off  sign- 
ing would  have  jeopardized  several 
items  in  the  settlement. 


Tuzo  Wilson  Acclaimed  for  Continental  Drift  Theory 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

One  of  the  University’s 
most  eminent  members, 
Professor  Emeritus  John  Tuzo 
Wilson  of  die  Department  of  Physics, 
died  April  15  at  the  age  of  84. 

Wilson,  bom  in  Ottawa,  received 
his  BA  in  1930  as  the  University’s 
first  graduate  of  geophysics.  After 
spending  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  he  attended 
Princeton  University  where  he  re- 
ceived his  PhD  in  1936.  When  the 
Second  World  War  began  Wilson 
joined  the  Canadian  army  and  trav- 
elled overseas.  He  returned  in  1944 
and  directed  the  3,400  mile  Arctic 
training  and  testing  program  known 
as  Exercise  Musk-Ox,  an  operation 
which  is  said  to  have  asserted 
Canadian  sovereignty  in  the  Arctic. 
In  1946  he  retired  from  the  army 
and  joined  the  University  as  pro- 
fessor of  geophysics. 

In  1957  he  became  president  of 
the  International  Union  of  Geodesy 
8c  Geophysics  and  headed  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  He 
travelled  the  globe  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  deliver  lectures. 
Broadcasting  the  message  of  sci- 
ence was  something  he  took  seri- 
ously and  did  well,  for  example  in 


his  column  for  The  Telegram  in  the 
early  1960s. 

Wilson  was  widely  known  for  his 
work  on  the  continental  drift  theo- 
ry, his  studies  of  plate  tectonics 
earned  him  international  attention 
and  accolades.  He  accurately  pre- 
dicted that  the  network  of  faults, 
ridges  and  trenches  on  the  ocean 
floor  are  features  of  a dozen  or  so 
large  plates  and  numerous  smaller 
ones,  each  comprising  a segment  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 


From  1960  to  1967  Wilson  was 
director  of  the  University’ s Institute 
of  Earth  Sciences;  in  1967  then 
president  Claude  Bissell  appointed 
him  principal  of  Erindale  College. 
Seven  years  later,  at  the  age  when 
most  people  retire,  he  took  on  a 


new  challenge  as  director-general 
of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre,  a 
post  he  held  until  1985.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  until  the  day  he 
died.  Two  papers  were  recently  ac- 
cepted for  publication  and  he  was 
planning  to  write  a book  with 
Professor  Jerry  Mitrovica  of  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Principal  Desmond  Morton  of 
Erindale  said  Wilson  established 
the  college’s  tradition  of  strong 
links  to  the  community  and  the 
University.  “He  gave  the  place 
intellectual  eminence  and  fostered 
responsible  innovation.”  President 
Emeritus  Claude  Bissell  said 
Wilson’s  leadership  of  the  college 
was  characterized  by  “the  same 
imaginative  grasp  that  enabled  him 
to  translate  his  scientific  discoveries 
into  universal  principles.” 

At  Wilson’s  funeral  service  April 
19,  Professor  Emeritus  Kenneth 
McNeill  of  physics  told  a packed 
Trinity  College  chapel  that  Tuzo 
Wilson  will  live  on  and  not  only  in 
his  publications,  students  and  fam- 
ily. “Rather  I expect  that  in  some 
way  he  will  be  actively  learning  more 
and  more  about  the  truth,  with 
enormous  opportunities  for  learning 
opened  up.  And  I expect  he  will  be 
itching  to  tell  all  about  it!” 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Commodore 


SiuH^dCfiC 


announcing ... 


GOLD  SERVICE! 

Commodore  is  pleased  to  announce  Gold 
Service  warranty  coverage!  All  Commodore 
computer  systems  are  now  covered  with 
one-year  on-site  as  well  as  1-800  technical 
support  assistance.  Ask  us  for  all  the  details! 

486SLC-25 

- Cyrix  486SLC  25mhz.  processor 
- 4 megabyte  RAM 

- 120  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- Cirrus  True  Colour  SVGA 

- 1936  SVGA  colour  display 

- DOS  5.0 

$1,459. 

SUmMmc  486SX-25 

- 486SX  25mhz.  processor 
- 4 megabyte  RAM 
- 120  megabyte  hard  drive 
- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- SVGA  graphics  (exp.  to  1MB) 

- 1936  SVGA  colour  display 
- DOS  5.0 

$1,625. 

SUmJLm  486DX-33 

- 486DX  33mhz.  with  256K  cache 

- 4 megabytes  RAM 
- 120  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- SVGA  graphics  (exp.  to  1MB) 

- 1936  SVGA  colour  display 
- DOS  5.0 

$1,899. 

Options 

210MB  hard  drive 
add  $199. 

Additional  5.25"  floppy 
add  $80. 

Aamazing  Non-Interlaced 
monitor  - add  $50. 

1MB  Video  Memory 
add  $35 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Department  Orders:  978-1916  or  978-7994 
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Forestry  Faculty  Continues  to  Explore  Options 


Governing  Council  may 

have  made  the  final  decision 
on  the  future  of  forestry  at  U of  T but 
the  faculty  itself  continues  to  explore 
options. 

There  are  two,  says  Dean  Rod 
Carrow  of  forestry.  One  is  to  relocate 
the  entire  program  to  another  uni- 
versity, the  other  to  build  a strong 
graduate  faculty  at  U of  T.  He  and  his 
colleagues  are  working  actively  on 
both,  he  said  in  an  interview  April  21. 

“I  think  each  is  a viable  option 
over  the  long  term,”  Carrow  said. 
“It’s  a matter  of  exploring  each  fully 
and  determining  which  one  is  the 
best  net  solution  for  everybody  in- 
volved. It’s  clear  right  now  that  nei- 
ther is  preferred  because  there’s  too 
much  uncertainty  about  both.  There 
are  too  many  questions  that  have  to 
be  answered  yet.” 

But  President  Robert  Prichard  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  University 
intends  to  follow  Council’s  decision 
March  11  to  phase  out  undergradu- 
ate forestry  and  continue  the  master* s 


and  PhD  programs.  “Forestry  is  an 
important  discipline  for  the 
University  and  fits  well  with  the  grad- 
uate work  in  other  fields,”  he  said  in 
an  interview. 

In  a April  14  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  forestry,  Prichard,  provost- 
designate  Adel  Sedra  and  Vice- 
Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  discussed 
how  to  ensure  “a  vital,  vibrant  fu- 
ture for  forestry  at  U of  T,”  Prichard 
said.  He  has  asked  Carrow  and  Sedra 
to  develop  a plan  for  the  future  of  the 
faculty  and  he  intends  to  work  with 
the  dean  to  inform  alumni,  industry 
representatives  and  other  universi- 
ties about  U of  T’s  commitment  to 
forestry. 

Forestry  education  will  continue  at 
U of  T whether  or  not  some  faculty 
leave  to  open  a new  program  else- 
where, said  Prichard.  “I  very  much 
hope  that  they  don’t  go  but  it’s  a free 
university  and  a free  country.  If  nu- 
merous faculty  were  to  leave,  we’d 
make  appropriate  new  appointments 
to  maintain  our  strength.” 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
(OAC)  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
is  seen  by  some  as  a good  site  for 
U of  T’s  program.  However,  Dean 
Robert  McLaughlin  of  OAC,  said  in 
an  interview  that  a transfer  of  forestry 
— and  the  necessary  funding  — from 
Toronto  to  Guelph  doesn’t  seem 


The  campus  grounds  should 
return  to  their  natural  state  of 
growth  — free  of  weed  killers,  lawn- 
mowers  and  other  disruptions. 

The  plan  to  liberate  the  lawns  is 
just  an  idea  at  the  moment,  one  of 
many  expressed  by  people  reacting  to 
the  University’s  proposed  environ- 
mental policy.  The  draft  policy  was 
published  in  campus  newspapers  last 
month  and  discussed  at  a public 
meeting  March  24.  About  50  people 
attended  the  meeting  to  comment 
on  the  draft  and  another  22  expressed 


likely,  mainly  because  of  Toronto’s 
decision  to  maintain  its  graduate 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  said 
McLaughlin,  forestry  is  a good  fit 
for  Guelph  which  offers  a number  of 
environmental  courses  including  a 
minor  in  undergraduate  forestry. 


their  thoughts  in  writing  to  the  waste 
management  office.  The  suggestions 
covered  a range  of  topics  including 
transportation,  air  quality,  waste 
management  and  the  concept  of 
an  environmental  community,  said 
Gary  Nower,  manager  of  waste 
management. 

The  suggestions  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  waste  reduction  advisory 
group  headed  by  Janice  Oliver,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (operations  and 
services).  To  become  official  the  doc- 
ument must  receive  the  approval  of 


Students  are  interested  in  these 
subjects,  he  added,  and  he  expects 
Guelph  will  increase  its  offerings 
over  the  years.  “It’s  not  a matter  of  a 
switch  being  turned  off  at  Toronto 
and  turned  on  at  Guelph.”  Forestry 
at  Guelph  will  evolve  gradually,  he 
predicted. 


University  Affairs  Board,  scheduled 
to  discuss  the  matter  next  month. 

The  draft  policy  says  the  University 
“is  committed  to  being  a positive  and 
creative  force  in  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  local  and  global 
environment,  through  its  teaching, 
research  and  administrative  opera- 
tions.” In  its  own  backyard  the 
University  should  follow  certain  fun- 
damental principles,  the  document 
says,  including  steps  to  minimize  air, 
land  and  water  pollution  as  well  as 
noise  and  odour  pollution. 


Liberate  Lawns,  Environmentalists  Say 


OvoJ 

RBOR  I 


1993  H.L.  Welsh 
Lectures  in  Physics 

MONDAY,  MAY  17 


2:00  p.m. 

E Duncan  M.  Haldane 

Princeton  University 


Surprises  in  Strongly-Quantum 
Magnetism 


4:00  p.m. 

Wallace  S.  Broecker 

Columbia  University 


Is  Fossil  Fuel  Carbon  Dioxide 
Greening  the  Earth? 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King's  College  Circle 


You  are  invited  to  a Reception  in  West  Hall  of  University  College 
5:30  - 7:00  p.m.  following  the  lectures. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  978-7135. 
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First  District 
Realty  Limited 

Realtor 

588-4000 


Tired  of  sitting  in  traffic  in  a car  or  lumpy  TTC  seat? 
Sit  no  more!  Stand  up  and  take  action.... 
walk  to  U of  T / Hospital  area  from  a house  we  can 
sell  you  in  the  neighbourhood!  Join  our  growing  list 
of  satisfied  faculty  clients. 


Nick  Porretta 
Broker 


Kathy  Monahan 

Associate  Broker 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


A Celebration  in  Honour  of  This  Year’s  Authors 


in  the  Humanities  & Social  Sciences 


Monday,  May  10,  1993 

4:00  pm  - 6:00  pm 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

7 Hart  House  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  University  Community  Welcome 
For  further  information,  call  978-7253 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 


University  of  Toronto 

ARCHIBALD  BYRON  MACALLUM 
LECTURE 

HOW  HEARING  HAPPENS: 

HAIR  CELLS  OF  THE  EAR. 
or 

HOW  THE  EAR’S  WORKS  WORK. 

♦ 

Dr.  A.J.  Hudspeth 

Professor  & Director 
Centre  for  Basic  Neuroscience  Research 
University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center 

♦ 

Monday  May  10, 1993 
at  4 p.m. 

Room  3154 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

♦ 

This  lecture  is  open,  without  charge, 
to  members  of  the  public 
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GATEWAY  TO  NEW  HORIZONS 


^Celebrating  30  years  of  Graduate  Studies  at  York  University.  A panel  of  four  dis- 
^ J/ringuished  York  alumni  will  explore  how  graduate  studies  have  helped  them  succeed  in 


their  careers. 


Wednesday.  May  12. 1993  2:oo-4:30p.m. 

York  University,  Senate  Chamber,  S915  Ross  (Keele  St  at  Steeles),  North  York 


Isabel  Bassett 


Isabel  Bassett,  MA  (English),  broadcaster, 
renowned  for  her  probing  journalism,  says 
what  she  really  learned  in  graduate  school 
was  "how  to  stand  up  and  argue.  It  gave  me 
tremendous  confidence...." 

David  Coombs,  PhD  (History),  stockbro- 
ker: "Graduate  studies  at  York  taught  me  to 
communicate  effectively,  how  to  listen  and 
to  know  when  others  were  listening  to  me, 
and  that  has  helped  me  enormously  in  the 
brokerage  business." 

Jody  Berland,  PhD  (Social  and  Political 
Thought),  professor,  Concordia  University: 


"I  chose  York  for  my  PhD  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  its  interdisciplinary  graduate 
studies." 

Peter  Pekos,  MSc  (Chemistry),  owner  and 
president  of  Dalton  Chemical  Laboratories: 
"A  lot  of  my  success  is  a result  of  the  affilia- 
tion between  York's  Science  and  Innovation 
York.  There's  a lot  of  interaction  between 
Faculties  at  York,  which  doesn't  happen  at 
other  universities." 

Margot  Franssen,  president  of  The  Body 
Shop  Canada,  will  chair  the  conference. 


ANNIVERSARY 


FACULTY  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES,  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Admission  to  the  conference  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  For  more  information, 

call  (416)  736-5329. 


New  Lower 

Apple’  Prices 


Macintosh 
Color  Classic 


Mac ” Colour  Classic ~ 
now  priced  lower 


The  U of  T Computer  Shop  now  has  lower 
prices  on  Macintosh™  computers  and 


accessories. 


• .> 


For  example,  a Classic™  II  with  40  Mb  hard  drive  can  now  be 
had  for  $990,  including  mouse,  keyboard  and  System  7 
software.  The  same  computer  with  an  80  Mb  hard  drive  is 
now  $1,090. 

Come  in,  call  or  fax  for  other  Mac  price  reductions,  as  well  as 
the  limited-time  Just  for  U of  T Departments  special  bundles. 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


UofT 


214  College  St.  3rd  floor||  BookStOCG 


978-7947 


V Authorized  Campus  Dealer 


fax  us  at  978-7968 


I Apple  aid  the  Apple  logo  ire  registered  tnde  marks  o(  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Maomosh  and  Mir  are  inde  marks  of  Apple  Compoicr.  Inc  Uasac  .s  2 irademark  licenced  to  Apple  Computer,  Irx 


FIRST  JOINT  SYMPOSIUM  AND  PUBLIC  LECTURE  SERIES 


Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Toronto 


THE 


Holy  Blossom  Temple 


Philosophical  and  Theological  Perspectives 


Open  Cities,  Closed  Cities 

Marshall  Berman 
City  College 
City  University  of  New  York 

Monday,  May  3 1993 ' 
at  8 pm 

George  Ignadeff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 


The  City  in  a Time  of  Babel 

David  Ellenson 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  California 

Tuesday,  May  4 1993 
at  8 pm 

Holy  Blossom  Temple 
1950  Bathurst  Street 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  • FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL  : 978-7253 

The  University  ofToronto  and  Holy  Blossom  Temple  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of 
the  Joseph  Louis  Rotman  Charitable  Foundation. 


Rubin  Was  Co-inventor  of  Canola  Process 


Professor  Emeritus  Leon 
Rubin  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry  died  April  3 at  the  age 
of  79. 

Rubin  was  born  near  Vilnius, 
Lithuania.  He  received  his  BASc  in 
chemical  engineering  at  U of  T in 
1938  and  his  PhD  in  chemistry 
from  U of  T in  1945.  He  taught  for 
one  year  before  joining  Canada 
Packers  Inc.  where  he  became 
research  director.  Under  his  direc- 
tion new  processes  to  refine  rapeseed 
oil  were  developed.  He  continued 
this  work  when  he  rejoined  U of  T 
in  1979. 

In  1987  the  Innovations 
Foundation  received  a bronze 
award  in  the  federal  government’s 
Awards  for  Business  Excellence  for 
the  work  Rubin  and  Professor 
Levente  Diosady  of  chemical  engi- 
neering had  done  to  develop  a new 
method  to  process  canola.  Rubin 


was  also  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing Canada’s  first  program  in  food 
engineering  at  an  engineering 
faculty. 

He  wrote  more  than  60  scientif- 
ic papers  and  held  15  patents.  In 
1992  he  was  elected  to  the  Engin- 
eering Alumni  Hall  of  Distinction. 


Blake  Scholar,  Brilliant  Teacher 


De  Luca  was  attracted  to  U of  T 
because  of  his  great  respect  for 
literary  critic  Northrop  Frye,  says 
Professor  Brian  Corman,  director  of 
the  Department  of  English’s  grad- 
uate studies  program.  Frye,  who 
taught  at  Victoria  College  for  more 
than  five  decades,  wrote  extensive- 
ly on  poet  William  Blake  and  that 
work  sparked  both  De  Luca’s  ad- 
miration for  Frye  and  his  interest  in 
Blake,  Corman  said. 

Two  years  ago  De  Luca  released 
his  own  highly  acclaimed  book  on 
Blake  entitled  Words  of  Eternity: 
Blake  and  the  Poetics  of  the  Sublime, 
published  by  Princeton  University 
Press.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
1980  book  Thomas  De  Quincey:  The 
Prose  of  Vision,  published  by  U of  T 
Press.  From  1984  to  1987  he  was 
associate  chair  of  Erindale’s  English 
department.  De  Luca  became  a 
member  of  Academic  Board  in 
1991,  a post  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

“He  was  a brilliant  teacher,  very 
witty,”  said  Professor  Thomas 
Adamowski,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  De  Luca’s  death 
was  a “bitter  blow”  to  the  depart- 
ment, he  added. 


Professor  Vincent  Arthur 
De  Luca  of  the  Department 
of  English  at  Erindale  College,  a 
distinguished  teacher,  scholar  and 
author  in  the  field  of  romantic  po- 
etry, died  March  24.  He  was  53 
years  old. 

A native  of  New  York,  De  Luca 
grew  up  in  Long  Island.  He  re- 
ceived his  BA  from  Hamilton 
College  in  Clinton,  NY,  and  his 
MA  and  PhD  from  Yale  University. 
He  taught  at  Cornell  University 
for  six  years  before  joining  U of  T s 
Erindale  campus  in  1970. 


Students  Object  to  Hike 


STUDENTS  ARE  DEMANDING  THE 
administration  delay  plans  to 
substantially  raise  ancillary  fees  until 
other  money-making  options  are 
considered. 

The  University,  they  say,  should 
look  at  the  estimated  $14  million  in 
annual  divisional  surpluses,  the  sell- 
ing of  the  Varsity  Stadium  lands  and 
revenue  from  the  parking  ancillary 
as  possible  sources  of  income.  These 
proposals  were  presented  at  an  April 
21  meeting  at  the  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management,  organized  as 
an  information  session  by  three  stu- 
dent groups  for  the  University’s  board 
and  Governing  Council  members. 

Barry  McCartan  of  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  (APUS)  told  the 
five  members  who  attended  that  his 


organization  realizes  the  University  is 
in  financial  difficulty.  But  instead 
of  automatically  increasing  fees,  it 
should  wait  a year  and  pursue  other 
plans.  Tony  Burgess  of  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union  said  U of  T is  abdi- 
cating its  responsibility  by  forcing 
students  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
services. 

The  administration  wants  to  in- 
troduce a new  student  services  fee  in 
which  full-time  students  would  pay 
an  extra  $185  at  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus, $160  at  Scarborough  and  $150 
at  Erindale  by  1995-96.  The  fee 
would  cover  operating  and  building 
occupancy  costs  (including  mainte- 
nance, cleaning  and  utilities)  of  such 
services  as  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  the  Career  Centre  and  First 
Nations  House. 
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Fenn  Was  Expert 
on  James  Mill 


Professor  Robert  Fenn  of 
the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  an  archival  researcher  who 
brought  to  light  invaluable  mate- 
rial on  the  early  19th-century  po- 
litical philosopher  James  Mill,  died 
March  25  at  the  age  of  58. 

Born  in  Vancouver,  Fenn  re- 
ceived his  BA  (honours)  from  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy 
at  U of  T in  1957  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  & Political  Science  where 
he  earned  his  MSc  in  economics  in 
1959  and  PhD  in  1971.  He  joined 
U of  T as  a lecturer  in  1962. 

A specialist  in  political  theory, 
Fenn  helped  to  found  in  1967  a 
scholarly  association  called  the 
Conference  for  the  Study  of 
Political  Thought,  with  members 
across  North  America.  Within  the 
community  of  political  scientists 
he  was  most  highly  regarded  for  his 
work  on  Mill,  a proponent  of  the 
school  of  thought  known  as  utili- 
tarianism. Fenn  transcribed  and 
translated  thousands  of  pages  from 
Mill’s  correspondence,  his  Common 
Place  Books  and  his  articles  for  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1816-23 
and  assembled  a voluminous  Mill 
bibliography.  His  PhD  thesis  on 
Mill’s  Political  Philosophy  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1987. 

The  material  that  Fenn  amassed 
offers  insight  into  the  evolution  of 
utilitarianism  and  liberalism  as 
modes  of  British  political  thought. 
Professor  Robert  Matthews,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  said  that  much  of  this  col- 
lection remains  unpublished.  The 
department  hopes  to  arrange  for 
publication  of  at  least  part  of  it 
and  failing  that  will  donate  it  to 
Robarts  Library.  “It  may  provide 
the  basis  for  more  substantial  work 
by  scholars  in  the  future,” 
Matthews  said. 

Professor  Richard  Day  of  po- 
litical science  at  Erindale  College, 
a colleague  and  former  student, 
recalls  Fenn  as  a loyal,  trustworthy 
and  extremely  principled  person.  “I 
found  him  a very  good  teacher,” 
Day  said.  “He  would  take  the  time 
to  give  special  attention  to  a stu- 
dent he  thought  was  deserving.” 
Among  Fenn’s  personal  inter- 
ests, his  fondness  for  collecting 
rare  books  was  surpassed  only  by 
his  passion  for  classical  music. 

A memorial  service  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday  May  1 at  11  a.m.  in 
the  music  room  at  Hart  House. 


Celtic  studies 
disapproves 

Provost  Joan  Foley  issued  a state- 
ment on  March  24  disassociating 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Department  of  English  and  St. 
Michael’s  College  from  the  publi- 
cation The  New  World  Order  & The 
Throne  of  the  Antichrist  (Anti- 
Semitic  Charges  Investigated, 

April  12).  Equally,  we,  the  faculty 
of  the  Celtic  Studies  Program, 
utterly  abhor  statements  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  or  racist  nature  wherever 
and  whenever  they  are  expressed, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the 
University. 

AnnDooley 

Coordinator 

Celtic  Studies  Program 

Educating  Pashley 

I must  correct  an  error  in  Nicholas 
Pashley’s  column  On  the  Other 
Hand  (March  29). 

He  states  that  Allan  Arlett,  our 
university^ s new  fund  raiser  is  really 
good,  although  perhaps  not  as 
good  as  his  Queen’s  counterpart 
who  convinced  an  alumnus  to 
donate  an  English  castle. 

I know  quite  a few  Queen’s 
people,  and  the  Queen’s  fund  raiser 
wouldn’t  be  there  if  he  weren’t 
good.  But  I know  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  persuading  my 


husband  to  donate  Herstmonceux 
to  Queen’s.  That  was  purely 
Alfred’s  and  my  idea,  and  what 
little  persuasion  was  needed  came 
from  us  to  persuade  Queen’s  to 
accept  Herstmonceux. 

Ever  since  Alfred  inherited 
$1,000  in  1948  and  used  that  to 
establish  an  award  in  civil  engi- 
neering at  Queen’s  he  has  prided 
himself  on  making  gift  after  gift  to 
his  university  without  anyone  at 
Queen’s  ever  asking  for  anything. 
It  is  the  wonderful  way  he  was 
accepted  at  Queen’s  in  1941,  not 
the  ability  of  any  fund  raiser,  that 
has  resulted  in  his  many  gifts. 

Incidentally,  Alfred  applied  to 


Queen’s  in  November  1941  after 
McGill  and  Toronto  had  turned 
him  down. 

Isabel  Overton  Bader 
U of  Talumuna,  1949 
Milwaukee 

Serving  a 

HIGHER  MASTER 

The  recently  announced  cuts  to  the 
budget  of  Hart  House  and  loss  of 
food  services  in  the  Great  Hall  are 
yet  another  instance  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  University  is  ceasing  to 
be  a community  of  scholars.  This 
time,  however,  it  is  the  undergrad- 
uate population  that  will  suffer  the 
most,  and  future  graduates  will 
have  even  more  reason  to  recollect 
their  careers  here  as  taking  place  in 
a large,  anonymous  institution 
devoid  of  collegiality,  romance  or 
even  basic  services.  The  guts  of  the 
University  are  being  hacked  out 
without  any  consideration  for  what 
sustains  its  life. 

There  is  of  course  a simple 
remedy  that  should  appeal  to  those 
concerned  only  with  the  bottom 
line.  Notwithstanding  the 
depressed  state  of  the  real  estate 
market,  sale  of  the  presidential 
mansion  in  Rosedale  would  realize 
a tidy  capital  sum  and  once  the 
mansion  was  sold  there  would  be 
additional  savings  in  upkeep  — 


enough  to  endow  a chair  or  to 
retain  half  a dozen  senior  tutors  or 
newly  tenured  assistant  professors. 
Furthermore  those  presidential 
functions  that  currendy  take  place 
at  Highland  Ave.  could  be  moved 
to  Hart  House.  We  all  should 
benefit:  whatever  glamour  the 
institution  possesses  would  appear 
on  campus,  daily  food  services 
would  be  maintained  (if  only  to 
ensure  that  catering  staff  were 
available  for  more  important 
occasions)  and  the  focus  of  the 
University’s  social  life  would  return 
where  it  belongs. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
president  of  the  University,  like 
many  junior  staff,  should  be  with- 
out accommodation,  we  could 
create  a presidential  flat  in  the  attic 
of  Simcoe  Hall.  Despite  the  ex- 
pense, long-term  financial  gains 
still  would  be  considerable.  If  the 
attic  itself  is  not  large  enough  to 
provide  necessary  housing,  office 
space  could  be  converted  after 
firing  a few  vice-presidents. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  (even 
exceeding  those  to  the  bottom  line) 
would  be  the  perpetual  reminder 
that  administrators  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be 
the  institution’s  upper  servants  — 
not  its  lords  and  masters. 

Peter  Seary 
Department  of  English 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B 


Nicholas 


P a s h l e 


I’m  Confessin’ 


[ave  you  noticed  the  new  con- 
.fessional  feeling  in  the  air?  It  began 
with  Bill  Clinton,  carried  over  to  our  own 
Tory  leadership  candidates  and  promises 
to  overwhelm  us  in  this  election  year. 

Clinton  tried  it  once  but  didn’t  inhale.  Kim 
CampbeE  tried  it  once  and  inhaled.  Jean 
Charest  inhaled  several  times  but  he  was  very 
young  so  it  hardly  counts.  (To  test  the 
Clinton  hypothesis  I recently  tried  to  drink 
a pint  of  ale  without  swallowing;  that’s  another  bar  I can’t 
go  back  to.) 

As  my  postwar  generation  assumes  power,  the  spec- 
tre of  the  60s  hangs  over  our  heads.  The  least  of  it  is  the 
embarrassing  photographs.  (The  hair!  The  clothes!) 
The  Americans  also  have  Vietnam  to  deal  with. 

Some  months  ago  — before  those  several  hundred 
Americans  who  actuaUy  vote  decided  they  couldn’t 
stand  the  sight  of  George  Bush  any  longer  — I seriously 
thought  the  electorate  was  going  to  have  to  skip  my  gen- 
eration altogether.  Where  were  they  going  to  find  a rich 
white  male  in  his  40s  who  hadn’t  smoked  dope  and  evad- 
ed the  draft?  Were  they  actually  going  to  have  to  elect 
a woman?  At  least  she  could  be  honest  about  the  draft. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  Canadians  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  their  pasts.  The  important  factor — 
common  to  aB  the  confessed  substance  abusers  so  far — 
is  that  they  didn’t  enjoy  it.  This  makes  it  all  right.  WiH 
we  Eve  to  see  a poHtician  who  admits  to  having  enjoyed 
smoking  dope?  I suspect  not. 

Are  we  asking  more  of  our  leaders  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  to  ourselves?  Can  we  cast  the  first  stone? 
There  are  a lot  of  people  out  there  today  in  important 
jobs  who  were  of  a sensitive  age  in  those  days,  who 


might  have  caught  the  Fugs  at  Convocation 
HaU  or  flashed  a peace  sign  to  Leonard 
Cohen  at  the  Queen’s  Park  love-in  of  1967. 
I think  of  people  Eke  the  premier  of  this 
province  or  the  president  of  this  university. 

Now  I’m  not  suggesting  that  either  of 
these  gentlemen  committed  any  Elegal  acts 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  and  I’m  not  about 
to  ask  them.  It’s  just  that  Kim  CampbeE 
seemed  to  feel  so  much  better  after  she  con- 
fessed to  her  moment  of  crime.  Perhaps  you’d  feel  bet- 
ter if  you  confessed  to  something.  Failing  that,  you 
might  like  to  snitch  on  someone.  Please  write  to  me  at 
this  newspaper.  Confidentiality  is  guaranteed. 

Let  me  get  the  baE  rolling.  Okay,  I inhaled.  I thought 
I enjoyed  it  but  in  retrospect  I see  now  that  I didn’t  Eke 
it  a bit.  Looking  back,  I reaEy  wish  I’d  spent  my  time 
getting  a better  grip  on  supply-side  economics  or  heE- 
copter  design.  In  those  days  they  warned  us  of  the  per- 
Es  of  pot  smoking;  they  never  hinted  it  might  turn  us 
into  Tories. 

I also  drank  beer  at  the  Embassy  Tavern  more  than 
18  months  before  I was  legaBy  permitted  to  do  so  (in 
1965  you  were  supposed  to  be  about  35  as  I recah). 
Hated  it!  And  once  I slept  with  a woman  who  was  not 
my  wife.  In  my  defence,  it  was  the  60s,  my  wife  was  only 
14  at  the  time  and  we  hadn’t  even  met.  And  I certain- 
ly didn’t  enjoy  it.  Until  now  the  only  thing  about  my  past 
that  wasn’t  a lie  was  Woodstock.  I wasn’t  there  and  I’ve 
never  told  anybody  I was. 

There:  I’ve  said  it  and  I feel  wonderful.  Won’t  you 
confess  to  something  today?  It’s  worked  for  CathoEcism 
for  centuries,  it’s  worked  for  Kim  CampbeE  and  it  can 
work  for  you.  I look  forward  to  your  cards  and  letters. 


New  days,  new  ways 

Michael  Marrus’  letter  in  The 
Bulletin  states:  “Like  many  other 
members  of  UTFA,  I beEeve  the 
association  has  strayed  from  what 
ought  to  be  its  concerns. — ques- 
tions of  employment,  salaries, 
benefits  and  academic  freedom” 
(Democracy  reigns  at  Academic 
Board,  April  12). 

As  employees  of  the  University, 
we  find  Professor  Manus’  approach 
somewhat  misguided  and  out-of- 
date.  In  the  broader  world  beyond 
the  University,  the  phEosophy 
behind  labour-management  rela- 
tions is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
increased  cooperation.  To  Emit  the 
role  of  employees  within  the 
University  to  those  areas  that  deal 
strictly  with  employment,  salaries, 
benefits  and  academic  freedom  is 
to  deny  a philosophy  that  has  been 
developing  within  the  University 
— that  of  increasing  employee 
participation. 

In  our  view  the  faculty  associa- 
tion, as  an  employee  organization, 
is  free  to  comment  whenever  and 
on  whatever  it  sees  fit,  as  are  the 
rest  of  us. 

Signed  by  10  heads  of  UTEAU 
(University  of  Toronto 
Employee  Associations  & 
Unions) 


Letters  Deadlines 

April  30  for  May  10 
May  14  for  May  25 
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Art  as  T# 


The  Art  of  E 

Guatemalan  children  sow  their  sn 

ByAlidaMr 


IT  LOOKS  LIKE  A WALL  MURAL  FOR  A CHILD’S  ROOM.  LlTTLE  DOLLS  IN  THE  BRILLIANT 
rainbow  hues  of  native  Guatemalan  dress  are  scattered  across  a tapestry  that  could  rep- 
resent any  village  in  the  small  Central  American  country.  On  the  back  of  each  fabric 
doll  is  a tiny  strip  of  velcro  to  ease  removal  from  the  tapestry  town.  The  velcro  was  added 
by  Guatemalan  children  to  illustrate  how  easily  the  people  in  their  communities  have 
disappeared. 

The  tapestry  is  one  of  the  works  on  display  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  (ICS)  as 
part  of  an  exhibit  called  Seeds  of  the  Future.  The  display,  which  runs  from  April  25 
to  May  9,  is  composed  of  about  70  pieces  of  artwork  by  Guatemalan  refugee  children  living  in  Mexico 
City,  in  refugee  camps  in  southern  Mexico  and  in  the  mountain  jungles  of  Guatemala. 


“Drawing  is  very  therapeutic,  very  expressive,”  says  Professor 
Richard  Volpe  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  ICS.  Volpe  and 
members  of  Toronto’s  Guatemalan  community  — with  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  and  Pueblito  Canada  — were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  core  exhibit  to  Toronto.  “It’s  a useful  way  to  get  the  kids 
to  express  what’s  going  on  with  them  and  it’s  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  tell  of  their  journey.” 

The  exhibit  provides  the  institute  with  an  opportunity  to  reach 
out  to  the  multicultural  community,  Volpe  says.  “We  see  par- 
ents losing  touch  with  their  kids,  with  their  culture.  We  would 
like  to  work  with  the  kids  around  the  whole  issue  of  heritage 


but  also  look  at  the  bicultural  identity  of  the  children,”  he  says. 

Violence,  a fixture  in  Guatemalan  history,  reached  horrific 
new  heights  about  15  years  ago.  In  a country  where  two  per- 
cent of  the  population  — mainly  from  the  non-indigenous 
elite  called  Ladinos  — own  80  percent  of  the  land,  the  army  has 
been  quashing  any  attempt  at  land  reform  policies.  It  has 
burned  entire  villages,  massacred  indigenous  groups  and  kid- 
napped, tortured  and  murdered  anyone  even  remotely  working 
for  land  reform  or  the  betterment  of  society.  The  result  has  been 
100,000  deaths,  40,000  “disappearances”  and  up  to  one  million 
people  displaced,  among  them  thousands  of  children. 

Some  of  the  refugees  have  been  hiding  in  jungle  communi- 


ties for  the  past  12  years.  Many  fled  to  neighbouring  Mexico 
where  they  settled  in  Mexico  City  or  in  camps.  It  was  in  the 
camps  that  two  Mexican  psychologists  dealing  with  children’s 
mental  health  issues  started  using  art  therapy  as  a means  to  deal 
with  trauma. 


“Most  children  never  want  to  repeat  their  story  to 
anyone  else,”  says  Professor  Frederico  Allodi  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry,  director  of  the  cross-cultural  psychiatry  program 
at  Toronto  Hospital.  “The  experience  is  so  unpleasant  that  to 
recall  it  is  reliving  it.  They  can  see  it  in  their  eyes,  it  gets  carved 
in  their  brains  as  they  tell  it.” 

Numerous  studies  associate  children’s  exposure  to  severe 
trauma  with  mental  and  behavioural  problems;  Allodi  has  also 
noticed  other  results. 

Adult  Latin  American  refugees  and  torture  victims  in  Toronto 
showed  “definite  signs  of  psychological  distress”  up  to  10  years 
after  their  traumatic  experience,  he  said  in  a 1989  study  on  chil- 
dren of  victims  of  persecution  and  torture.  Their  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  no  difference  in  emotional  health  and 
behaviour  from  a group  of  children  whose  families  had  not 
experienced  torture  and  persecution. 

The  findings  led  Allodi  to  suggest  that  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  protecting  their  offspring  from  the  effects  of  the 
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herapy 


Restoration 

eeds  of  hope  for  a better  future 

INCHELLA 


I am  Guatemalan 

I am  Guatemalan 
I live  in  our  sister-land 
Do  you  know  when  I crossed 
the  border? 
seven  o’clock  at  night, 

July  17, 1982 
I climbed  mountains 
trembling  with  fear  of  the 
shooting  machines 
my  cheeks,  like  wild  flowers, 
were  aflame 

the  mosquitoes  never  quit 

I was  without  a hat,  and  shoeless... 

O,  beloved  Guatemala, 

in  your  name  malevolence  rests 

but  I don’t  hold  you  guilty 

so  much  blood  and  cruelty 

run  like  the  rays  of  sun 

I am  looking  for  the  road  back  to  you 

I feel  too  kept  apart  from  you 

but  within  that  heart  of  yours 

I feel  happy. 

Cano,  12  years  old 
Camp  Porvenir 


trauma  and  who  maintain  a parental  bond  have  mentally 
healthier  children. 

“Parental  deprivation  can  be  terribly  damaging,”  he  says.  “It 
isn’t  trauma  alone  that  causes  problems  in  a child.  It’s  also 
what  parents  do.  Children  need  safety  to  recover,  they  need  the 
right  environmental  support  and  they  need  consistent  exposure 
to  make  the  world  reasonable  and  reasonably  predictable.” 

Dr.  Marlinda  Freire,  chief  psychiatrist  with  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  is  one  of  a small  number  of  therapists  work- 
ing with  the  Spanish-speaking  community  in  Toronto.  Freire, 
who  arrived  in  Canada  from  Chile  as  a refugee  in  the  early  1970s, 
says  she  reaches  most  refugee  children  through  parents  who  are 
experiencing  difficulty.  “It’s  usually  the  parents  who  are  seek- 
ing assistance.  They  may  not  even  be  aware  of  their  children’s 
problems.” 

Some  children  exhibit  their  distress  by  becoming  aggressive 
and  agitated  but  most  are  withdrawn,  isolated  and  quiet  — 
making  it  all  that  more  difficult  for  parents  and  teachers  to 
notice  a problem. 

Parents,  particularly  fathers,  sometimes  deny  that  their  chil- 
dren are  troubled.  “This  parental  attitude  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood coming  from  people  who,  at  some  point  in  their  lives 
in  a very  traumatic  way,  lost  everything  that  was  most  mean- 
ingful to  them  including  their  own  sense  of  identity.  For  these 
people,  the  only  continuity  and  normality  in  life  is  through  their 
children,”  Freire  said  in  a 1990  study  about  refugee  families.  If 


Top  left:  a drawing  by  10-year-old  Gaby  is  part  of 
a book  composed  of  art  work  by  Guatemalan  refugee 
children  living  in  Mexico ; 

Bottom  left:  a painting  on  display  at  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study; 

Centre:  five young  Guatemalan  boys  living  in  refugee 
camps  located  on  the  Mexico-Guatemala  border 
examine  drawings  used  as  a form  of  art  therapy ; 
Right:  a poem,  I Am  Guatemalan,  written  by  12- 
year-old  Cano  who  lives  in  Camp  Porvenir  in  south- 
ern Mexico. 


they  accept  that  their  children  may  have  been  damaged,  they 
have  to  deal  with  pain,  anger  and  guilt. 

Art  and  play  therapy,  she  says,  is  extremely  helpful  for  those 
children  who  are  not  particularly  verbal  or  who  are  so  trauma- 
tized that  they  cannot  talk  about  their  experiences.  Some  of  their 
feelings  may  show  up  in  art.  Drawings  and  pictures  that  on  the 


surface  appear  to  be  unrevealing  can  provide  much  information. 
One  little  girl’s  picture  of  her  family  at  the  beach  showed  no  one 
on  the  shore  except  Freire.  “When  I asked  her  where  the  fam- 
ily was,  she  said  the  family  was  in  the  water,  drowning.  The  child 
was  in  shock.” 

Another  child  found  the  experience  of  drawing  so  draining 
that  he  would  fall  asleep  afterwards.  Yet  another  drew  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a gun.  “Even  if  he  said  that  he  was  going 
to  draw  a phone,  it  would  look  like  a gun,”  Freire  says. 


It  was  through  art  that  Mynor  Ayala  came  to  terms 
with  his  experience  in  Guatemala  in  1977.  A teacher,  he  became 
involved  with  an  international  team  of  workers  reconstructing 
towns  that  were  obliterated  by  a massive  earthquake  in  1976. 
The  army,  however,  was  suspicious  of  any  organized  group; 
members  followed  him  for  about  four  or  five  months  before 
kidnapping  and  torturing  him  for  eight  days.  Ten  years  ago 
Ayala  fled  to  Canada.  “I  consider  myself  lucky,”  he  says.  “Of 
those  who  survived,  many  are  in  bad  shape.  I used  my  art  as  a 
catharsis.” 

Last  June  following  a visit  to  the  resistance  community  of  El 
Peten  in  Guatemala  he  brought  back  some  artwork  by  the 
children.  “Through  their  art,  the  children  are  sharing  their 
hope  for  building  a new  Guatemala,”  Ayala  says. 
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University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  Political 
Science 

Memorial  Service 
for 

Robert  A.  Fenn 

Saturday,  May  1,  1993 
at  11:00  a.m. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House 
7 Hart  House  Circle 

!k  Ji 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 


323  College  St., 
Toronto,  Ont. 


(416)  979-2171 


Fax:  979-2626 


KITCHEN  INC. 

University  College  Union  Dining 
LUNCHEON  MENU 

Appetizers 

Antipasto  (Grilled  Eggplant  with  Hummos,  Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Pita  Breads)  $5.50 
Guacamole  (Black  Bean  Dip  with  Tomato  Salsa  and  Hour  Tortillas)  $5.50 

Soups  and  Salads 

Potage  of  the  Day  $3.25 

Cold  Soup  of  the  Day  $3.25 

UC  Union  Garden  Salad  (Mixed  Greens  with  House  Vinaigrette)  $3.25 

The  Caesar  Salad  (Garlic  Croutons,  Parmesan  Cheese)  $3.75  / $6.50 

Fresh  Mango  and  Grilled  Chicken  Salad  $8.95 

(Served  on  a Bed  of  Greens  with  Vinaigrette  Dressing) 

Sandwiches 

The  Sandwich  of  the  Day  (with  UC  Union  Salad)  $7.25 

Grilled  Chicken  on  a Padas  (with  Watercress  and  Tarragon  Mayo)  $7.25 

Striploin  Steak  on  Mediterranean  Hat  Bread  $8.25 

(with  Sauteed  Onions  and  Dijon  Mayo) 

Luncheon  Main  Courses 

Chef  Plat  du  Jour  $9.95 

Seafood  Entree  (Daily  Catch  with  Chefs  choice  of  accompaniments)  $ 1 1 .95 

Mixed  Grill  (Chicken  and  Beef  Brochettes  with  Lamb  Sausage  $ 1 2.50 

served  with  Rice  and  Fresh  Market  Vegetables) 

Table  d'Hote  $13.50 

(Potage  of  the  Day  or  UC  Salad,  Chefs  Plat  and  Dessert) 

Dessert 

Fresh  Fruit  Tart  or  Apple  Tart  Served  with  Crime  Anglaise 

Crime  Brulee  with  Fresh  Fruit 

Double  Chocolate  Raspberry  Mousse  Cake 

Jean  Charles  Cheese  Cake  Special  $4.95 

Bon  Appetit 

Open  for  the  month  of  May 
Mondays  through  Fridays  11:30  to  2:00 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  UNION  DINING  HALL 
79  ST.  GEORGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  2E5 
TEL(416)  971-4818  FAX  (416)  971-4281 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  announces  the 

UTFA  TUITION  BURSARY 
AWARDS  1992/1993 


Ms  Lorraine  Krysac  Ms  Andrea  Lawson 

UTFA  awarded  two  newly  established  Tuition  Bursaries  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1992/93  to  Ms  Lorraine  Krysac  (Department  of  Physics) 
and  Ms  Andrea  Lawson.  Both  will  not  have  to  pay  their  tuition  fees 
and  incidental  costs  up  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.00.  These  UTFA 
Tuition  Bursaries  can  be  renewed  for  subsequent  years  conditional 
upon  demonstrated  need  and  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

The  Tuition  Bursaries  were  set  up,  because  UTFA  believes  that  an 
inability  to  pay  tuition  fees  should  not  be  a barrier  to  obtaining  or  to 
continue  a university  education. 

Other  two  (one  graduate  and  one  undergraduate)  UTFA  Tuition  Bur- 
saries will  be  awarded  for  the  academic  year  1 993/94.  Students  from 
all  faculties  are  eligible  and  encouraged  to  apply  starting  April  1993. 


will  take  place  on 

OCTOBER  2, 1993 

* 

Let  us  know  the  name  of  your  department's 
coordinator  by  May  7. 

For  more  information,  contact  Josh  Cobden  at 

the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development  at  978-2369. 

* 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  our 
annual  open  house,  as  we  open  our  doors  to  alumni, 
students,  and  the  community. 
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Refuting  Barbie 

Coming  to  terms  with  numbers  will  help  teachers  and 
would-be  teachers  combat  “math phobia” 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


ATH  CLASS  IS  TOUGH.”  So 
declared  Teen  Talk  Barbie 
late  last  year,  igniting  a 
firestorm  of  controversy  in 
both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  For  weeks 
Mattel  Canada  Inc.,  the  company  that  makes  the  talking  Barbie 
doll,  was  flooded  with  complaints  from  angry  parents  and  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Canadian  Mathematical  Society,  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  the 
Alliance  for  Children  8c  Television.  The  phrase,  the  protesters 
charged,  promoted  the  stereotype  that  girls 
are  not  good  at  mathematics. 

In  the  debate  that  ensued,  a number  of 
educators  spoke  publicly  about  the  diffi- 
culty that  many  girls,  boys  and,  indeed, 
adults  of  both  sexes  have  with  mathemat- 
ics. “Math  phobia,”  accompanied  by  a poor 
grasp  of  mathematical  theory  and  practice, 
is  a serious  problem  for  a significant  segment 
of  the  North  American  population,  says 
Professor  Steve  Halperin,  chair  of  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

In  international  math  competitions 
Canadian  and  American  students  do  not 
perform  as  well  as  their  counterparts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  1991  Inter- 
national Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  review  placed  Canada  in  ninth 
place  in  both  math  and  science,  behind 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hungary  and  others. 

The  United  States  ranked  14th  in  math 
and  13th  in  science. 

Halperin  says  there  are  several  reasons  for 
the  lower  North  American  ranking,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  some  high-ranking 
countries  actually  train  their  competing  stu- 
dents to  outscore  everyone  else.  However, 

North  American  students  do  have  a problem 
— many  lack  the  kind  of  analytical  and 
conceptual  skills  that  a strong  mathemati- 
cal background  brings.  While  little  math  is 
needed  to  carry  out  a variety  of  jobs  and 
tasks  in  today’s  world,  people  still  have  to 
analyze  data,  think  both  abstractly  and 
quantitatively  and  know  what  numbers 
mean,  he  says.  “If  you  have  no  sense  of  what  size  is  or  if  you  can’t 
distinguish  20  from  40  and  40  from  4,000,  you’re  going  to  be 
in  real  trouble  in  any  job.” 

Unfortunately  many  adults  afflicted  with  math  phobia  include 
primary  school  teachers  and  university  students  training  to 
teach.  In  1992  Halperin  co-chaired  a U of  T task  force  that  ex- 
amined the  role  of  math  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation on  campus.  The  14-member  group  found  that  fear  of 
math  “is  the  most  serious  mathematics-related  problem  among 
students  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  preparing  to  be  elementary 
school  teachers.” 

The  study  attributed  part  of  the  problem  to  the  fact  that  “a 
significant  number  of  [University]  students  have  had  no  math- 
ematics course  since  grade  10.”  It  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
math  requirement  for  entry  into  the  faculty’s  primary  education 
program  or  for  graduation  from  it.  The  task  force  concluded 
there  is  a crucial  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  to  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  and  comfortable  with  math  if  they 
are  to  teach  the  subject  successfully. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  U of  T and  the  Toronto  Board  of 


Education  have  agreed  to  work  together  to  strengthen  the 
mathematical  competence  of  present  and  future  elementary 
school  teachers.  Officials,  including  Halperin  and  Peter 
Saarimaki,  the  board’s  math  coordinator,  hope  that  a new  math 
course  to  be  offered  jointly  by  the  Department  ofMathematics 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education  will  lead  to  better  classroom 
instruction. 

Concepts  in  Elementary  Mathematics  329Y  is  being  launched 
this  fall.  It  will  accommodate  50  third-year  arts  and  science 
students  who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  25  others  who  are 
already  elementary  teachers  with  the  board.  No  prerequisite  is 


required;  the  course  emphasizes  basic  mathematics,  dealing 
with  fundamental  concepts  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  mensuration, 
ratio  and  proportion,  reasoning,  elementary  statistics  and 
interpretation  of  data.  “It’s  not  intended  to  be  a highly  sophis- 
ticated or  technically  advanced  course  but  a course  about  ideas 
and  the  principles  of  mathematical  thought,”  Halperin  says. 


Research  shows  that  students’  troubles  with  math 

often  begin  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  worsen  through 
high  school  and  university.  In  1978  the  US  National  Assessment 
of  Education  Progress  program  tracked  the  mathematical  ad- 
vancement of  more  than  4,000  American  students  aged  13  to 
17  during  a four-year  period.  The  study  found  that  when  the 
youths  reached  high  school,  their  feelings  about  math  had  be- 
come increasingly  negative.  Boys  were  generally  less  negative 
than  girls  but  the  older  they  were,  the  more  disenchanted  both 
sexes  had  grown  with  the  numerical  world.  When  the  study 
began  in  1978, 46  percent  of  the  participants  said  they  did  not 


like  math.  By  1982  the  figure  had  jumped  to  60  percent. 

No  similar  probe  has  been  carried  out  in  Canada  but  most 
provinces  test  students  for  performance  and  achievement  in 
mathematics  every  few  years.  As  in  international  tests  the 
provincial  results  are  often  unimpressive.  Early  last  year  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s  learning  assessment  branch 
conducted  a math  review  of  grades  eight,  10  and  12.  It  found 
that  the  students  scored  “less  than  satisfactory”  in  many  areas 
including  algebra  and  geometry.  “When  the  students  had  to  do 
a calculation  or  were  given  numbers  and  had  to  use  them  to 
calculate  an  answer,  they  did  quite  well,”  says  Michael  Kozlow, 
head  of  the  ministry’s  program  evaluation 
department.  “But  in  unusual  problems, 
where  the  solution  wasn’t  immediately  ob- 
vious, they  had  more  trouble.” 

Halperin,  the  father  of  two  school-aged 
children,  says  today’s  pupils  seem  to  spend 
a lot  more  time  on  non-mathematical  top- 
^ ics  “like  learning  to  get  along  together  and 

+ understanding  how  people  work  and  in- 

teract” than  they  did  a few  decades  ago. 
While  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  important, 
he  notes,  children  also  need  to  learn  high- 
ly technical  and  analytical  skills  and  this  is 
where  the  Canadian  educational  system 
appears  to  have  fallen  behind  countries  like 
Germany  and  France. 

Professor  Edward  Barbeau  of  math- 
ematics at  University  College,  who  is  help- 
ing to  design  the  Concepts  in  Elementary 
Mathematics  course,  says  there  is  a decline 
in  society’s  expectations  of  students. 
Television  and  part-time  jobs  occupy  their 
time  and  some  show  little  interest  in 
activities  that  require  technical  ability  or 
effort.  The  education  system,  he  says,  has 
come  to  accept  this.  “We  may  not  be  de- 
manding as  much  of  our  students  as  we  used 

/to  because  there  is  a fear  in  some  quarters 
of  putting  too  much  pressure  on  them.” 
The  school  board’s  Saarimaki  is  a strong 
defender  of  teachers  and  the  education 
they  provide.  He  points  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  educators  who  take  evening  or 
summer  courses  in  order  to  increase  their 
knowledge  in  all  areas,  including  mathe- 
matics. The  current  math  program  being  delivered  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  is  “very  good,”  he  says,  but  teachers  want  to  do 
better  and  so  does  the  board.  “The  public  rightly  wants  to 
know  whether  we  are  doing  the  very  best  for  our  students;  we 
are  trying  to  ensure  that  the  students  are  getting  the  most 
relevant  education.”  For  that  reason,  he  says,  the  board  became 
involved  with  Concepts  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  the  kind 
of  course  it  had  hoped  to  find  for  some  time. 

Fiona  Alberti,  a grade  five  teacher  with  the  board,  confesses 
that  when  she  obtained  her  teaching  degree  three  years  ago,  she 
suffered  from  math  phobia.  She  has  since  upgraded  her  math 
skills  through  classes  and  workshops  and  feels  a good  deal 
more  confident  about  her  ability  to  pass  on  knowledge  to  stu- 
dents. “If  you  understand  and  enjoy  a subject,”  she  says,  “you 
spend  more  time  on  it  and  make  it  a little  bit  more  fun  for  your 
students.” 

As  Alberti  shows,  conquering  math  phobia  is  not  impossible. 
If  all  teachers  and  students  become  as  comfortable  as  she  is  with 
numbers  perhaps  Barbie  could  be  coached  to  declare  that  “math 
class  is  easy.” 
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JENNIFER  HERBERT 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  au- 
thorship or  editorship,  staff  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk. 

April 

Lifting  a Ton  of  Feathers:  A 
Woman’s  Guide  to  Surviving  in 
the  Academic  World,  by  Paula 
Caplan  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  224  pages;  $45  cloth,  $18.95 
paper).  Women  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  Canada  and  the  US  yet 
they  make  up  only  10  percent  of 
faculty  members  at  the  level  of  full 
professor.  This  book  explores  the 
question  of  what  happens  to 
women  between  freshman  level, 
the  tenure  track  and  the  following 
professional  years  that  keeps  them 
out  of  the  highest  levels  of 
academe.  In  addition  to  providing 
an  assessment  of  what  women  who 
have  embarked  on  an  academic  ca- 
reer may  expect,  the  book  offers  ad- 
vice on  practical  techniques  of  how 
to  handle  job  interviews  and  how 
to  apply  for  promotions  and  tenure. 

March 

Empowering  People:  Building 
Community,  Civil  Associations 
and  Legality  in  Africa,  edited  by 
Richard  Sandbrook*  and  Mohamed 
Halfani  (Centre  for  Urban  8c 
Community  Studies;  216  pages; 
$16).  In  Africa  widespread  disil- 
lusionment with  government  has 
inflated  expectations  concerning 
the  sociopolitical  role  of  indige- 
nous civil  associations.  Popular 
organizations  are  expected  not  only 
to  respond  to  immediate  needs  but 
also  to  help  empower  their  hitherto 
marginalized  or  oppressed  con- 
stituencies. How  these  organiza- 
tions are  confronting  the  pitfalls 
and  constraints  to  meet  these 
challenges  is  the  question  tackled 
in  this  volume. 

Le  parti  conservateur  au  XVI c 
Siede:  Universite  et  Parlement 
de  Paris  a l’epoque  de  la 
Renaissance  et  de  la  Reforme, 

edited  by  James  K.  Farge  (College 
de  France-Diffusion  Les  Belles 
Lettres;  200  pages;  $25).  This  book 
consists,  first,  of  a conference  held 
in  1990  at  the  invitation  of  the 
College  de  France,  presenting  a 
revisionist  view  of  the  Parisian  in- 
tellectual and  juridical  mileu  in 
which  the  College  de  France  took 
root;  and,  second,  of  10  unpub- 
lished or  little-known  texts  which 
illustrate  the  prevailing  tradition- 
alist, conservative  mentality  of 
French  institution  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century. 

Big  Bang  and  Acceleration: 
Models  for  the  Post- Communist 
Economic  Transformation,  by 
Val  Samonis*  and  Csilla  Hunyadi 
(Nova  Science  Publishers,  Inc.;  78 
pages;  $24.95  US).  The  book  an- 
alyzes the  first  three  years  of  the 
post-communist  economic  trans- 
formation in  Poland  and  Hungary 
with  the  aim  of  providing  lessons 
for  other  post-communist  coun- 
tries and  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  transformation 
theory. 


Events 


Lectures 


Reading  Life:  Romantic 
Medicine  and  John  Keats. 

Wednesday,  April  28 

Prof.  Hermione  de  Almeida,  University  of 
Tulsa.  Room  968,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
12  noon  to  1 p.m.  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and 
Trinity  College 

Dynamics  of  Diapsid  (Reptilian) 
Hearts. 

Thursday,  April  29 

Prof.  David  R.  Jones,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  George  F.  Holeton  memorial 
lecture.  107  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  3:30  to  5 p.m.  Zoology 

Open  Cities,  Closed  Cities 

Monday,  May  3 

Prof.  Marshall  Berman,  City  University  of 
New  York;  one  of  two  lectures  on  The 
City:  Philosophical  and  Theological 
Perspectives.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m.  Information: 
978-7253.  Philosophy  and  Holy  Blossom 
Temple 

How  Hearing  Happens:  Hair 
Cells  of  the  Ear,  or  How  the 
Ear’s  Works  Work. 

Monday,  May  10 

Prof.  A.J.  Hudspeth,  University  ofTexas; 
Archibald  Byron  Macallum  lecture.  3154 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 


COLLOOULl 


New  Stereo  Controlled  Methods 
for  Ring  Formation. 

Friday,  April  30 

Prof.  Larry  Overman,  University  of 
California  at  Irvine.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

The  Chemistry  of  Cminobranes: 
Compounds  with  Boron- 
Nitrogen  Triple  Bonds. 

Friday,  May  7 

Prof.  Peter  Paetzold,  University  of  Aachen. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Detecting  Genes  in 
Genomic  DNA. 

Monday,  April  26 
Dr.  Johanna  Rommens,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  4279  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Molecular  Medical  Genetics 

Functional  Characterization  of  a 
Chimeric  ffz  VP16  Protein. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

Andrezej  Nasiadka,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Engrailed-2  and  Cerebellar 
Patterning. 

Kathleen  Millen,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics 


Cloning  and  Expression  Studies 
of  the  Dopamine,  Serotonin  and 
Opiate-like  Receptors. 

Wednesday,  April  28 
Brian  O’Dowd,  Addiction  Research 
Foundation.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Requirements  of  the  SIT4 
Phosphatase  for  Entry  into  the 
Cell  Division  Cycle. 

Wednesday,  April  28 
Kim  Arndt,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory,  NY.  114  C.H.  Best  Institute, 
112  College  St.  4 p.m.  BBDMR 

Initiation  of  Eukaryotic 
DNA  Replication. 

Thursday,  April  29 
Bruce  Stillman,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory,  NY.  114  C.H.  Best  Institute, 
112  College  St.  4 p.m.  BBDMR 

New  Uses  for  New  Phytogenies. 

Friday,  April  30 

Prof.  Paul  Harvey,  University  of  Oxford. 
140  University  College.  4:15  p.m.  Zoology 

Antigen-Driven  Therapy  in 
Type  I Diabetes. 

Thursday,  May  6 

Dr.  Noel  Maclaren,  University  of  Florida. 
417  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112  College  St. 
11  a.m.  BBDMR 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Mishnah-Tosephta  and 
Intertextuality. 

Monday,  April  26 

Symposium.  Keynote  speaker:  Prof. 
Shamma  Friedman,  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  on  Mishnah- 
Tosephta  and  the  Synoptic  Debate.  Other 
papers:  Tosephta  and  Babylonian  Talmud 
Tr.  Berakhot  (Blessings),  Prof.  Herbert 
Basser,  Queen’s  University,  Tosephta  and 
Palestinian  Talmud  Tr.  Niddah 
(Menstruants),  Prof.  Tirzah  Meacham, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies; 
Counterpoint  and  Counterpart:  A New 
Method  Sheds  Light  on  the  Mishnah 
Tosephta  Debate,  Prof.  Reena  Zeidman, 
Queen’s  University,  Tosephta  and 
Historical  Memory,  Paul  Heger, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies; 
Mishnah-Tosephta  Tr.  Sukkah:  A 
Structural  and  Stylistic  Comparison,  Prof. 
Harry  Fox,  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  Croft  Chapter  House,  University 
College.  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Near  Eastern 
Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  27 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

African  Theatre  and  Film. 

Wednesday,  April  28  to 
Saturday,  MayI 

An  international  symposium  bringing  to- 
gether international  scholars  in  a context 
of  theatrical  and  film  presentations. 
Limited  to  100  participants.  Sessions  in  the 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  Registration:  $40,  stu- 
dents and  equity  $20;  theatre  event  $15, 
students  and  equity  $10;  screenings  $8, 
students  and  equity  $6.  Information:  978- 
7986.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
UC  Drama,  African  Studies,  Cinema  Studies 
and  Humboldt  University,  Berlin 

New  Approaches  to  Regulation. 

Thursday,  April  29 

Symposium.  Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy 
Management. 

Welcome:  The  Honourable  Bob  Rae, 


Premier  of  Ontario.  8:30  a.m. 
Conceptual  Framework:  Regulation, 
Behaviour  and  Incentives,  University 
Professor  Michael  Trebilcock,  Faculty  of 
Law.  9 a.m. 

Innovative  Approaches  to  Regulation. 
Price,  Environment  and  European  Air 
Quality,  Prof.  David  Pearce,  University 
of  London;  New  Visions  for  Regulating 
Old  Public  Utilities,  Bob  Crandall, 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  and 
Prof.  Leonard  Waverman,  Centre  for 
International  Studies;  Conceptualizing 
Labour  Issues:  Pay  Equity  and  Wages, 
Prof.  Morley  Gunderson,  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Prof.  Roberta 
Robb,  Brock  University.  10  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  address  by  Paul  MacAvoy,  Yale 
School  of  Organization  8c  Management, 
on  Prices  after  Deregulation. 

Parallel  Sessions  I. 

Environment:  chair  and  discussion  leader, 
Prof.  Donald  Dewees,  Department  of 
Economics;  Finance:  chair,  Prof.  Joseph 
Paradi,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  discussion  leader,  Prof. 
John  Chant,  Simon  Fraser  University.  2 to 
3:30  p.m. 

Parallel  Sessions  II. 

Labour  Issues:  chair  and  discussion  lead- 
er, Prof.  Roberta  Robb,  Brock  University, 
Telecom  and  Informatics:  chair,  Richard 
Strusberg,  Unitel  (invited).  4 to  5:30  p.m. 
Closing  Panel:  chair,  Tom  Brzustowski, 
deputy  minister,  Premier’s  Councils,  and 
Prof.  Leonard  Waverman,  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5:30  p.m.  Regist- 
ration fee:  $25.  Information:  978-1623. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  April  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  May  3 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  May  6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4;15  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Opera  Excerpts. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays, 

April  30  to  May  8 
Opera  Division  presents  fully  staged  and 
costumed  excerpts  from  the  operatic  reper- 
toire. MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Evening  Series. 

Friday,  April  30 

Martin  Beaver,  violin,  and  Jamie  Parker, 
piano.  Concert  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $9, 
students  and  seniors  $6. 

Wind  Ensemble  and  Junior  Wind 
Ensemble. 

Sunday,  May  2 

Richard  Blechta,  conductor.  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Bloor  St.W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 
3 p.m.  Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

Children’s  Choir. 

Sunday,  May  2 

Terri  Dunn,  conductor.  Concert  HalL  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

John  Graham  and  Eric  Medhurst,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12:15  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


CENTRE  FOR  STUDIES 
OF  AGING 

Historia  de  los  Grandes  Hombres 
y los  Cabellos  de  Plata. 

To  April  30 

The  Story  of  the  Grand  and  Silver-Haired 
People;  photographic  works  ofTrasi  Jang. 
Room  305,  455  Spadina  Ave.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 
STUDY 

Seeds  of  the  Future. 

To  May  10 

Paintings  by  Guatemalan  refugee  chil- 
dren. 45  Walmer  Rd.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  May  13 

Drawing  in  Succession. 

Mary-Ann  Kokoska,  drawings.  East 
Gallery. 

Shadow  and  Ash. 

Deborah  Salac-Ashforth,  installation, 
prints  on  fabric.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
J.B.  Tyrrell:  Explorer  and 
Adventurer;  The  Geological 
Survey  Years,  1881-1898. 

To  July  30 

Original  maps,  photographs,  notebooks 
and  letters  as  well  as  printed  material  doc- 
umenting Tyrrell’s  expeditions  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 


MISCELLy1\X 


Biomedical  Communications 
Open  House. 

Thursday,  May  6;  Friday,  May  7; 

and  Saturday,  May  8 
Medical  art  will  be  on  display.  3rd  floor, 
256  McCaul  St.  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.;  Friday,  2 to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Biomedical  Communications 

Gender  Issues  and  Refugees: 
Development  Implications. 

Monday,  May  10 

Public  forum.  Panelists:  Maria  Patricia 
Fernandez- Kelly,  Johns  Hopkins  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies;  Nurjehan  Mawani, 
Immigration  8c  Refugee  Board;  Marsha 
Sfeir,  Violence  Against  Women  as  a 
Human  Rights  Violation  international 
campaign;  and  a representative  from  a cen- 
tral American  women’s  group  organizing 
for  repatriation.  Auditorium,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  7:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Women's 
Studies,  OISE  and  York  University 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  -writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  10,  for  events  taking  place 
May  10  to  25:  Monday,  April  26. 

Issue  of  of  May  25,  for  events  taking  place 
May  25  to  June  7:  Monday,  May  10. 
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U of  T,  TGH,  HSC,  5-minute  walk.  Two- 
bedroom  rebuilt  Victorian  apartment,  car- 
peted, great  kitchen  with  dishwasher,  fire- 
place, balcony,  parking  available,  coin 
laundry  facilities.  Family  neighbourhood. 
Corner  Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Call  595- 
0026. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Rosedale  (downtown): 
June  or  July  1993  through  summer  1994. 
Spacious,  furnished  3-storey  house,  5 bed- 
rooms, 2V2  baths,  den,  fireplaces,  eat-in 
kitchen,  sun-porch,  deck,  patioed  garden, 
ail  appliances,  garage.  Quiet  crescent,  near 
bus,  shops,  parks.  $2,600+/month.  960- 
4964. 

Major  Street.  Charming  Edwardian  reno- 
vated townhouse,  2/3  bedrooms,  fully  fur- 
nished, sun-porch,  garden,  suit  sabbatical 
couple  or  small  family,  available  1993/94, 
dates  negotiable.  Rent  $1,550  per  month, 
plus  utilities.  Call  UK  031-225-7224,  or 
write  Dr.  David  Stafford,  6 Lansdowne 
Crescent,  Edinburgh  EH12  5EQ,  Scotland. 

Bloor/Spadina:  walk  to  U of  T.  Cheerful 
furnished  bachelor,  semi-private,  in  quiet 
Victorian,  $450,  suit  female  non-smoker. 
Bloor/Ossington:  near  subway,  private  fur- 
nished bachelors,  $400-500;  character  1- 
bedroom,  $650.  Bloor/Danforth:  at  sub- 
way, luxury  2-bedroom  condo,  parking, 
$950.  All  short-  or  long-term.  Phone  924- 
1538  or  253-0980. 

Summer  rental,  executive  4-bedroom,  3V2 
bathrooms,  2 studies,  centre  hall,  Avenue 
Road  and  St.  Clair;  air,  Jacuzzis,  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped,  great  views,  avail- 
able July  and  August.  $2,500  per  month 
plus  utilities  (including  gardener).  928- 
0122. 

Avenue  Road/Eglinton.  July  1, 1993  to  end 
of  June  or  July  1994.  Beautiful,  spacious, 
furnished  home:  4 bedrooms,  study,  living- 
room  with  open  fireplace,  dining  and  break- 
fast rooms,  bathroom,  powder  room,  piano, 
finished  basement.  Charming  low-mainte- 
nance garden,  private  driveway,  garage. 
Excellent  neighbours.  Close  to  bus,  subway, 
shopping,  churches,  public  and  private 
schools,  parks.  Non-smokers  preferred.  No 
pets.  $1 ,800  per  month  plus  utilities.  Tel. 
489-1077. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Forest  Hill.  Fully  fur- 
nished, 2-bedroom,  2-bathroom  condo  in 
high-rise.  Balcony,  all  appliances,  under- 
ground parking,  lovely  grounds.  Available 
September  1, 1993  for  1-2  year  lease.  Non- 
smokers.  Near  subway,  10  minutes  U of  T. 
$1 ,350/month  inclusive.  787-8464. 

Annex.  Beautiful,  newly  renovated,  base- 
ment apartment.  1 0 minutes  walk  to  U of  T, 
3 minutes  to  subway,  2 minutes  to  stores. 
Laundry  facilities,  private  entrance,  large 
garden.  Terrific  neighbourhood.  Available 
May  1.  $560  negotiable.  961-3335. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartments. 

Private  entrance:  two-level,  large  one-bed- 
room, deck,  $1,100  inclusive;  small  one- 
bedroom,  $660  inclusive.  10-minute  walk 
to  U of  T.  High  ceilings,  quiet  graduate,  pro- 
fessor. Non-smokers,  references.  Leave 
message,  923-9696. 

Danforth/Coxwell.  Bright,  1 -bedroom,  fur- 
nished, basement  apartment;  cable,  laundry; 
available  immediately,  short-term  let  — 
$550  per  month.  Upper  duplex,  beautiful 
furnished  1-bedroom  + den;  TV,  microwave, 
etc;  parking;  available  June  1,  short-term  let 
— $750  per  month.  Phone  465-8469. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106 


East  York,  2-bedroom  furnished  bunga- 
low, garage,  pleasant  garden.  July  1 to 
October  30.  Walking  distance  to  TTC  and 
large  shopping  centre.  20  minutes  to  U of 
T.  $900  including  lawn  care.  Call  978-8112 
or  late  evening  699-1573. 

October  1 — April  1 . Sublet  large,  2-storey, 
renovated,  furnished  apartment  in  a 
Georgian  house  in  the  heart  of  Riverdale.  3 
bedrooms,  deck,  parking  security.  $1,200 
inclusive.  Call  Claire  or  David,  466-7575. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment;  large,  sunny,  quiet,  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  University  of  Toronto.  August 
1,  1993  to  August  31, 1994  (dates  nego- 
tiable). $900  approx.  Hutchinson,  978- 
8259. 

Admiral  Road  — studio  apartment,  pri- 
vate entrance,  5 appliances,  quiet.  Close 
to  U of  T.  Parking  available.  June  1. 
$775/month.  822-401 5 days. 

Admiral  Road — furnished,  FP,  spacious, 
1-2  bedroom,  LR,  dining  area,  4 appliances. 
Close  to  U of  T.  Utilities  included.  Parking 
available.  $885/month.  July  1.  822-4015 
days. 

House  to  rent.  Yonge-Lawrence  3-bed- 
room  detached  with  private  parking,  deck, 
5 appliances.  Steps  to  TTC,  schools  and 
shops.  $1,350+.  449-7029. 

Casa  Loma.  Furnished  or  unfurnished 
house.  Formal  living-  and  dining-rooms, 
family  room,  study,  3 bedrooms.  On  cul-de- 
sac  and  ravine,  overlooking  city  through 
treed  landscape.  Hillcrest  School.  Walk  to 
subway,  U of  T.  $1 ,600/month  plus  utilities. 
Available  July  1 for  one  year  or  more.  533- 
8980. 

Luxury  2-bedroom  (1,800  sq.  ft.)  condo- 
minium. Quiet  penthouse  suite  with  five 
appliances,  air  and  parking.  Walk  to  subway 
Jane/Old  Mill.  Available  July  1. 
$1 ,500/month.  Call  769-5800  for  more  in- 
formation. 

College/Ossington.  3-bedroom  upper,  quiet 
non-smoking  home  on  tree-lined  street. 
Near  shopping,  TTC  to  U of  T.  Own  laundry, 
use  of  porch  & yard.  Available  June  1. 
Utilities  included,  $1 ,200/month.  536-8658. 

Sabbatical  rental  York  Mills.  Central  pro- 
fessorial executive  home;  beautiful,  fur- 
nished, 4 bedrooms,  2 baths,  two  fire- 
places, decks,  all  amenities,  ideal  for  family, 
large  enclosed  yard,  ravine  setting.  Close  to 
schools,  shopping,  transport.  August  1993 
on,  dates  flexible.  $1 ,600/month.  445-6503. 

Bloor  West  Village:  unfurnished,  4 bed- 
rooms, 1 minute  from  subway,  shopping. 
All  appliances,  2 baths,  garden,  garage, 
front  parking.  Great  family  neighbourhood. 
Non-smokers,  no  pets.  Available  June  1 . 
$1,650  monthly.  233-2465. 

Sabbatical  rental,  High  Park.  10-room  ren- 
ovated Edwardian  house  on  quiet  crescent 
steps  from  subway.  Fully  furnished,  air- 
conditioned,  driveway,  French  immersion 
schools  nearby.  Available  September  1 to 
June  30  (negotiable).  $2, 000/month  plus 
utilities.  585-4442  or  767-7888. 

Executive  condo.  1 bedroom,  furnished. 
Excellent  location  to  University  (5-minute 
walk).  Bay  & St.  Joseph.  Recreational  fa- 
cilities — gym,  sauna,  pool,  whirlpool,  table 
tennis.  Parking  available.  Very  reasonable. 
Contact  Margaret,  days  860-7620,  evenings 
848-0635. 

Looking  for  a professional  person  to  rent 
a quiet,  furnished,  Moore  Park  home  min- 


utes from  downtown,  from  June  30  to  July 
30.  $1,500.  If  interested,  phone  484-6891. 

Bloor/Lansdowne.  3-bedroom  house,  yard, 
clean.  $950  plus  utilities.  Immediate.  967- 
4581  or  324-8432. 

High  Park  Blvd.  Large  2-bedroom,  1,400 
sq.  ft.,  main  floor,  hardwood  floors,  French 
doors,  fireplace,  Jacuzzi,  laundry.  Minutes 
to  downtown,  close  to  all  amenities. 
Available  June  1.  $1,325+.  538-3883. 

Yonge/Wellesley.  1 -bedroom  apartment 
in  quiet  low-rise  building.  Hardwood  floors, 
fireplace,  air-conditioned,  5 appliances  and 
close  to  subway.  $800  all  inclusive  except 
parking  (negotiable),  cable,  phone  and 
hydro.  Available  May  1 or  after.  609-2851. 

Furnished  semi;  3 bedrooms  plus  den,  5 
appliances,  cul-de-sac  in  Riverdale,  roof 
deck,  eat-in  kitchen,  fireplace;  excellent 
transit  access  plus  bike  routes.  Non-smok- 
ers only.  Available  September  1 993  through 
August  1994.  $1 ,600/month  plus  utilities. 
469-9646. 

Riverdale.  Renovated,  open-concept,  semi- 
detached home  with  fireplace,  central  air,  2 
decks,  2 bedrooms  + den,  2 bathrooms,  5 
appliances.  Close  to  TTC.  Furnished 
$1, 250/month  + utilities  (unfurnished  ne- 
gotiable). Available  June  1. 466-6943. 

Cabbagetown.  Furnished  semi,  4 bed- 
rooms, 1 and  half  baths,  large  kitchen,  5 ap- 
pliances, long  yard,  off-street  parking,  TTC, 
Riverdale  Park.  October  1993  — August 
1994,  earlier  negotiable.  $1,300  + utilities. 
Tel.  928-2913  home,  978-3613  office. 

High  Park  area.  Bright,  spacious,  2-bed- 
room,  basement  apartment.  Recently  ren- 
ovated. Laundty,  parking.  No  pets.  Available 
June  1.  $650  plus  hydro.  Call  767-0330. 

Annex  apartment,  3 bedrooms,  5 appli- 
ances, 2 bathrooms,  parking,  hardwood 
floors,  near  subway.  Main  floor  and  base- 
ment of  a house.  Non-smokers.  $1 ,550  in- 
clusive. Available  May  1. 530-1499. 

At  Greenwood  subway,  20  minutes  to  U of 
T.  House,  3 bedrooms  + sun-room.  2 baths, 
partially  furnished,  microwave,  laundry, 
garden,  parking.  No  pets.  No  smokers. 
Available  August  1.  $1,1 00/month  + utilities. 
465-6152. 

Charming  house,  bargain  price:  sublet 
July  2— August  31, 1993. 3-bedroom,  3- 
storey  house,  stereo,  TV,  laundry  facilities. 
Downtown  location,  10  minutes  to 
University.  Steps  from  TTC,  cafes,  super- 
market, tennis  courts,  library.  Non-smokers 
please.  $975  monthly  (utilities  included). 
531  -31 08  or  write  A.  Moscovitch,  467  Shaw 
St.,  Toronto  M6G  3L4. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  Owner’s  attractive  apart- 
ment, short  or  long  let,  2 beds,  2 baths,  gar- 
den, parking,  laundry,  clean  & tidy.  Ideal  lo- 
cation, TTC,  shopping.  $1,400  value  but 
dates  & rent  very  negotiable.  Kathryn  964- 
3375. 

Bernard  & Madison  (Annex).  Short-term. 
One-bedroom — fully  equipped,  furnished, 
very  clean  & quiet.  Smoke-  and  pet-free. 
$1,000  a month.  Call  967-6474. 

Room  available  in  relaxed  home.  Close  to 
subway.  Parking.  $325/month.  462-9883. 

Basement  apartment.  Separate  entrance. 
Spacious.  Close  to  subway.  Parking. 
$525/month.  462-9883. 

Yorkville,  small  house,  very  quiet,  2 bed- 
rooms & den,  major  appliances,  garden.  No 
garage  or  parking.  Available  immediately. 
Rent  to  be  negotiated.  922-4458  evenings 
and  weekends. 


Accommodation 
R l.N'i  > u.s  R eq  urn  /:/) 


Wanted:  3+bedroom  duplex,  condo  or 
home  to  rent,  12  months  starting  August 
1993  (date  negotiable).  Pastor  (ThD  sab- 
batical studies),  wife  (teacher),  3 school-age 
children,  quiet,  non-smokers,  no  pets. 
Cameron  Harder;  (403)  672-2137;  3308- 
61 A St.,  Cam  rose,  ABT4V  3M2. 

Mature,  professional  couple  seek  house  in 
safe/quiet  area,  approximately  June  1 for 
1-year  post-graduate  posting.  Going  on 
sabbatical?  Investment  property?  We  are 
impeccably  clean,  love  to  garden  and  care 
for  a home.  References  available.  James  J. 
Bendeil,  Ph.D.  (U  of  T),  M.D.  (McMaster), 
(416)  521-9865  (collect). 

Academic  couple  from  Europe  (new  faculty 
with  3 school-age  children)  seeks  3/4  bed- 
room house  to  rent  starting  August/ 
September  1 993  at  least  for  one  year.  Please 
call  (315)  637-2539. 

Sabbatical?  Worried  about  house  and  fur- 
niture if  you  rent?  Responsible  couple,  ex- 
perienced house-sitters  (currently  looking 
after  large  Annex  house,  pets,  plants,  mail 
and  sundries),  fastidious  about  furniture, 
seek  new  assignment,  starting  July  or  after. 
References.  960-8314. 

Furnished  house  or  apartment  for  U of  T 

Professor  and  wife  returning  from  leave 
abroad.  Needed  for  fall  term  1993.  Please 
leave  message  at  588-2704. 


Accommodation 

Sharko 


Annex  west.  Own  bedroom  & study  in  quiet 
5-bedroom  house.  Share  with  young  pro- 
fessor. Non-smoker,  no  pets.  Garden,  laun- 
dry, hardwood  floors.  Utilities  included, 
$450.  537-7257. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


London,  England.  Academic's  comfortable 
mid-Victorian  4-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
street  in  central  London.  Close  to  under- 
ground and  buses,  20  minutes  to  BM,  35 
minutes  to  PRO.  Available  August  16-31, 
1993.  $650  inclusive.  Tel.  071-485-1109. 


Accommodation 
Exchangi ■: 


Vancouver  townhouse  — 8th  Ave.,  2 blocks 
east  of  Oak.  1 ,200  sq.  ft.,  2 large  bedrooms, 
IV2  baths,  city  and  mountain  views,  roof 
deck,  skylights,  7 appliances.  Available  July 
1 5, 1 993  to  August  31 , 1 995.  Phone  Chris 
(604)  733-4419. 


Bi;d  Sc  Briakiasi 


Bernard  & Madison  (Annex).  Immaculate, 
award-winning  home.  Smoke- and  pet-free. 
Full  breakfast.  Parking.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
ROM,  Yorkville.  Single  $65.  Double  $80. 
Phone  967-6474 


Vacation  / Lkisurl 


Three  miles  from  Orangeville,  century 
stone  4-bedroom  house  on  wooded  100 
acres  with  stream.  July,  August  or 
September.  $900/month  + utilities.  Prefer 
2-  to  3-month  agreement.  M.  Joy,  978- 
6538,  233-2628. 


Houses  Sc 
Propi.r tiks 
For  Sage 


Idyllic  riverfront  country  home,  2,000  sq. 
ft.,  with  large  wood-finish  office/sun-room, 
1.5  acres,  extremely  private,  numerous  out- 
buildings, canoeing,  swimming,  fishing, 
gazebo,  air  conditioning,  Findlay  Oval  cook- 
stove,  90  minutes  northeast  of  Toronto. 
$249,000.  (705)  833-2882. 

Riverdale.  Three-storey  brick  Victorian 
semi-detached.  Zoned  multiple  family.  Three 
self-contained  flats  with  kitchens  and  4 pc 
bathrooms.  Second-,  third-floor  decks. 
Central  air  conditioning.  Near  transit,  shop- 
ping, schools,  parks,  ideal  for  individual 
who  needs  income  for  ownership. 
$225,000.  Phone  971-6126. 

Bathurst/Bloor  (Best  Deal!!).  $599,000. 
Solid  12-plex.  Best  condition.  Lot  47'  x 
125'.  5 block  garages.  Over  $74,000  in- 
come-expenses $16,000.  Near  U of  T. 
Italo  Sera,  Sales  Representative,  Royal 
LePage  Real  Estate.  256-0999. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  Super  house  in  great  lo- 
cation. Owner  accommodation  & income. 
Legal  triplex  easily  converted  to  duplex  or 
single  family.  Off-street  3-car  parking,  ex- 
cellently maintained,  low  running  costs. 
Fully  rented  throughout  recession.  Owner 
relocating.  $449,000.  Lesley,  964-3375. 


Misckllany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

MAY  29  — WHITEVALE  COUNTRY  DAYS. 

Bring  the  whole  family.  Tour  working  mill 
and  picturesque  19th-century  village  on 
West  Duffin  Creek.  Giant  bake  sale,  old- 
time  fun  in  Kids’  Alley,  craft  demonstra- 
tions, plant  sale,  music,  refreshments. 
Located  east  of  Markham  at  Altona  Road/ 
Concession  5, 

ELECTROLYSIS.  Permanent  hair  removal. 
Disposable  wires.  V2  hour  — $23, 1 hour 
— $40,  facials  — $35  (GST  included). 
Treatment  of  acne,  freckles,  brown  spots. 
European  creams  & masks.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
1033  Bay  Street,  Ste.  322.  921-1357. 
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BRUCE  M.T.  ROWAT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 


WISHES  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PRACTICE 


General  Internal  Medicine 
170  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  402 
Toronto,  Ontario 
MSS  1T9 

416-962-9094  New  &C  referred  patients  welcome 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Non-commercial  Radio 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the  following  Notice  of 
Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed: 

The  charges  against  the  student  were: 

1.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  did  intentionally  forge  or  in  any  other  way  alter  or  falsify  an  academic  record 
or  he  did  circulate,  alter,  or  he  did  utter,  circulate,  or  make  use  of  any  such  forged,  altered,  or  falsified  record 
namely,  Term  Test  #2  in  MAT  234Y  contrary  to  section  B.1.1  .(3)(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of 
Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters; 

2.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  did  intentionally  forge  or  in  any  other  way  alter  or  falsify  an  academic  record 
or  he  did  circulate,  alter,  or  he  did  utter,  circulate  or  make  use  of  any  such  forged,  altered,  or  falsified  record, 
namely,  Quiz  #8  in  MAT  234Y  contrary  to  section  B.1.1 . (3)(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour 
on  Academic  Matters; 

3.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  did  intentionally  forge  or  in  any  other  way  alter  or  falsify  an  academic  record 
or  he  did  circulate,  alter,  or  he  did  utter,  circulate  or  make  use  of  any  such  forged,  altered  or  falsified  record 
namely,  Quiz  #9  in  MAT  234Y  contrary  to  section  B.1.1  ,(3)(a)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour 
on  Academic  Matters; 

4.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  submitted  a forged,  altered  or  falsified  Term  Test  #2  in  MAT  234Y  with  the 
intent  to  falsify  or  alter  his  academic  record,  being  his  course  results  for  MAT  234Y,  contrary  to  section 
B.1.1. (3)(a)  and  s.B.11.2  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters; 

5.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  submitted  a forged,  altered  or  falsified  Quiz  #8  in  MAT  234Y  with  the  intent 
to  falsify  or  alter  his  academic  record,  being  his  course  results  for  MAT  234Y  contrary  to  sections  B.1.1  .(3)(a) 
and  B.II.2  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters; 

6.  that  in  or  about  April,  1992  he  submitted  a forged,  altered  or  falsified  Quiz  #9  in  MAT  234Y  with  the  intent 
to  falsify  or  alter  his  academic  record,  being  his  course  results  for  MAT  234Y,  contrary  to  sections  B.1.1  .(3)(a) 
and  B.II.2  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters. 

In  particular,  he  was  a student  in  MAT  234Y  in  the  1991/92  year.  He  wrote  Term  Test  #2  on  March  10, 1992, 
Quiz  #8  on  March,  26, 1992  and  Quiz  #9  on  April  9, 1992.  In  April  1992  he  submitted  for  remarking  Term  Test 
#2  and  Quizzes  Nos.8  and  9 on  which  had  been  made  unauthorized  additions  and  markings. 

The  jury  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  following  sanctions: 

• a grade  of  ‘F  in  MAT  234Y; 

• a two-year  suspension  from  the  University  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  1993  spring  term; 

• a notation  on  the  transcript  of  the  sanction  for  a period  a three  years  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
1993  term;  and 

• the  case  be  reported  to  the  Provost  for  publication  of  a notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  in  the 
University  newspapers  on  all  campuses  as  a deterrent  to  other  students. 

Professor  J.  E.  Foley 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


PURCHASING 


Seating  Symposium: 

A U of  T Seating  Symposium  has  been  planned  for: 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 
THURSDAY, JUNE  3, 1993 
10:00  AM  - 3:00  PM 

Further  details  to  follow  in  this  space  in  the  May  25th  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 
Any  questions,  please  contact  Purchasing,  978-6300. 

Off-site  Record  Centre: 

Command  Records  Services  is  offering  a special  rate  for  Initial  Pick-up 
from  University  offices  and  affiliated  colleges  to  the  University’s  Off-site 
Record  Centre. 

The  rate  of  $1 .50  per  cu.  ft.  will  be  offered  for  a limited  time  period: 
May  17  to  May  28, 1993  and  August  16  to  August  28, 1993. 

Any  questions,  please  contact  University  Archivist,  978-7656. 

Tender  Selection  Announcement: 

Purchasing  has  selected  CANTAB  LASERSAVER  as  preferred  supplier 
for  laser  toner  cartridges. 

The  price  for  Lasersave's  premium  quality  Class  II  cartridges  is 
$49.00. 

Lasersave  also  offers  the  SUPERSAVE  option.  Under  this  program, 
users  purchase  eight  cartridge  exchange  coupons,  each  good  for  a new 
LaserNetworks  “Green-  Class  II  cartridge,  and  get  a full  service  mainte- 
nance agreement  at  no  charge.  This  is  a $742  value  for  $392. 

Any  questions,  please  contact  Dieter  Schulz,  978-5044. 


Fiscal  Blanket  Orders 

Just  a reminder  that  the  reinstatement  process  on  fiscal  blanket  orders 
will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  May  for  blanket  orders  dated  "(start 
date)  May  1-92  - (end  date)  April  30-93.”  If  your  department  does  not 
wish  to  renew  the  existing  order,  cancel  the  blanket  order  before  May  1- 
93.  If  your  department  requires  the  blanket  order  for  the  new  fiscal  year, 
under  no  circumstances  cancel  it;  if  required  the  order  can  be 
decreased  to  an  encumbered  balance  of  $1.  Departments  on-line  with 
Purchasing  can  process  their  own  cancellations.  Departments  not  on- 
line with  Purchasing  should  send  a memo  to  the  Purchasing 
Department  - 215  Huron  Street  - 7th  floor,  to  cancel  any  blanket  orders 
not  required  for  the  1993-1994  fiscal  year. 

Any  inquiries,  call  978-2353. 

Contract,  Rental  and  Lease  Purchase  Orders 

Just  a reminder  that  if  your  department's  Contract,  Rental  or  Lease 
purchase  order  has  limited  funds  encumbered  against  it,  advise  the 
Purchasing  Department  with  a memo,  quoting  the  purchase  order 
number,  vendor  name  and  period  to  increase  the  encumbrance  (state 
the  amount  and  Purchasing  will  add  the  applicable  taxes). 

When  this  procedure  is  followed  the  same  purchase  order  number 
can  be  applied. 

Departments  on-line  with  Purchasing  should  transmit  a "CHANGE 
MEMO".  Departments  not  on-line  with  Purchasing  should  send  a memo 
to  the  Purchasing  Department  - 215  Huron  Street  - 7th  Floor. 

Any  inquiries,  call  978-2353. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


Air  Canada  Advance  Boarding 
Passes 

If  you  are  travelling  within  Canada  or 
southbound  to  the  USA  on  Air 
Canada,  please  be  advised  that  your 
Advance  Boarding  Passes  allow  you 
to  go  straight  to  the  boarding  gate, 
unless  you  have  baggage  to  check. 

At  the  departure  gate  you  must 
present  yourself  to  the  Air  Canada 
agent  at  least  10  minutes  prior  to 
flight  departure. 

Also,  remember  if  travelling  to  the 
USA,  you  must  still  clear  USA 
Customs  and  Immigration. 

If  you  are  taking  a flight  from 
Europe  or  the  USA  to  Canada,  you 
must  contact  an  agent  at  the  check-in 
counter  no  later  than  15  minutes  prior 
to  departure  time. 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt.  Value 

Contact 

Computer,  4 Mb  memory  & 52  Mb  HD 

9 

Apple  Macintosh 

1990 

Best  Offers 

D.  Wilson 

287-7019 

Video  Projector 

1 

Eiki  LC-300 

1992 

$4,300 

Typewriter  Table  w/wheels 

1 

Best  Offer 

P.  Parisi 

978-5687 

Typewriter 

1 

IBM  Selective 

Photocopier 

1 

Xerox  1050 

Approx.  6 yrs. 

Computer,  w / hard  disk  & monitor 

1 

Packard  Bell  AT 

Computer,  w/  hard  disk  & monitor 

1 

Packard  Bell  XT 

Laser  Printer 

1 

Abaton  LX 

Telephone  Answering  Machine 

1 

GE  dual  microtape 

Office  Furniture,  Various 

Best  Offers 

B.  John 

978-6058 

Office  Equipment,  Various 

Van* 

1 

Dodge  Ram 

1986 

Best  Offer* 

P.  Miras 

667-7723 

'Sealed  offers  must  be  received  by  Fri.  May  7/93  at  Purchasing  Dept.,  215  Huron  St.,  Attn.:  S.  Richards/G.  Mammoliti 
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PhD  Orals 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office  at  978-5258 
for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


External  Affairs  8o  International 
Trade  Canada 

The  Task  Force  on  Central  & Eastern 
Europe  -will fund  collaborative  projects, 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  with  education 
institutions  in  countries  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition  the  task  force  has 
the  following  formal  programs. 
Professional  partnerships  program : The 
program,  administered  by  the 
Association  of  Universities  8c  Colleges 
of  Canada,  will  provide  support  for 
small-scale  academic  and  professional 
initiatives  aimed  at  assisting  economic 
and  democratic  development  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The 
program  defrays  the  cost  of  travel  by 
academics  and  professionals  between 
Canada  and  the  above  region.  The  cost 
of  accommodation  must  be  assumed  by 
either  the  sending  or  host  institution. 
There  are  no  restriction  on  disciplines 
eligible. 

Partners  in  progress  agri-food  project 
The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  is 
managing  this  program.  The  project 
calls  for  experienced  Canadian  profes- 
sional agrologists,  farmers,  agricultural 
scientists,  researchers  and  agri-business 
leaders  to  work  with  counterparts  in 
Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Partners  in  health  program:  This  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  Canadian 
Society  for  International  Health,  will 
place  volunteer  health  professions  with 
host  organizations  in  Ukraine  and 
Russia  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  health  organizations 
and  health  human  resources. 

Human  resources  development fund:  The 
fund,  administered  by  the  Centre  for 
Central  8c  Eastern  Europe  within  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International 
Education,  will  support  Canadians  who 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  assisting 
with  the  reform  process  by  developing 
their  own  proposals.  Approximately  100 
short-term  practical  placements  will  be 
awarded  in  Ukraine,  Russia,  the  Baltics 
and  countries  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  fund’s  mandate  is  to  promote 
human  resource  development  and 
indigenous  capacity  strengthening  in 
key  sectors  of  the  society.  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  develop  hands-on 
projects  or  work  attachments  developed 
in  consultation  with  a partner  organiza- 
tion in  the  host  country.  Information 
and  applications  forms  for  all  programs 
are  available  at  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (IIP),  978-1870. 

Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
McLuhan  Teleglobe  Canada 
Award 

This  international  award  (commemora- 
tive medal  and  1 50,000)  is  offered  every 
two  years  for  candidates  who  have 


contributed  in  an  exceptional  manner  to 
furthering  a better  understanding  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  communications 
media  and  technology  on  society. 
Deadline  is  April  30. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Genesis  Research  Foundation 
Support  is  available  under  the  foundation ’s 
eating  disorder  program  for  projects 
involving  awareness  and  education  and 
research.  Funding  for  each  project  will 
be  limited  to  S10,000.  Priority  areas 
are:  epidemiological  research  of  particu- 
lar “at  risk”  groups;  prevention  pro- 
grams for  eating  disorders;  the  relation- 
ship of  eating  disorders  to  socially 
induced  challenges  in  the  life  of  women; 
associated  morbidity  of  eating  disorders; 
natural  study  of  individuals  and  families 
who  have  experienced  eating  disorders; 
the  study  of  alternative  treatment 
models;  design  and  evaluation  of  treat- 
ment alternatives  for  AN  8c  BN;  evalua- 
tion of  existing  and  novel  approaches  to 
treating  the  chronic  patient.  Further 
details  on  the  priority  areas  and  applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  UTRS. 
Deadline  is  May  15. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
(US) 

NIH  and  ADAMHA  (Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  & Mental  Health  Administration) 
have  implemented policies,  effective 
immediately,  concerning  the  inclusion 
of  women  and  minorities  in  clinical 
research  study  populations.  These 
instructions  will  apply  only  to  grants 
and  cooperative  agreement  applicants 
who  propose  clinical  research  studies 
that  include  human  biomedical  and 
behavioural  studies  of  etiology,  epi- 
demiology, prevention  (and  preventive 
strategies),  diagnosis  or  treatment  of 
disease,  disorders  or  conditions  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  clinical  trials. 
These  policies  are  in  the  NIH  Guide  for 
Grants  8c  Contracts.  Copies  are  avail- 
able from  either  NIH  or  from  UTRS. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
UTRS  has  been  advised  that  the  OMH 
health  care  systems  research  program 
competition  deadline  of  May  1 has  been 
cancelled.  The  ministry  has  announced 
that  the  status  of  research  funding  for 
1993-94  has  not  yet  been  clarified; 
following  confirmation  of  availability,  a 
submission  deadline  with  at  least  two 
months  notice  will  be  advertised.  Those 
investigators  who  have  received  minis- 
ter’s letters  are  advised  that  while  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  award  will  be  with- 
drawn, the  ministry  may  reduce  the 
level  of  funding  severely.  Investigators 
are  reminded  not  to  incur  expenses  for 
research  projects  in  anticipation  of  the 
formal  agreement  to  fund  notification. 
For  continuing  awards  which  are  ap- 
proved-in-principle, funding  for  the 


1993-1994  grant  year  may  also  be 
reduced  substantially.  It  is  advised  that 
investigators  do  not  to  incur  major 
expenses,  particularly  non-salaiy  related 
items,  which  cannot  be  covered  from 
other  sources. 

Physical  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Canadian  Electrical  Association 
The  Canadian  Electrical  Association  is 
inviting  contract  proposals for  research  on 
the  following  topics: 

9218  U 947  — development  of  a proto- 
col and  catalogue  for  existing  end-use 
metered  data  from  Canadian  utilities; 
9203  U 963  — DSM  tracking  and 
monitoring  system  — needs  assessment 
of  utilities  and  cataloguing  of  available 
systems; 

290  D 956  — component  monitoring 
by  measurement  of  radiated  fields  — 
feasibility  study, 

9255  U 965  — training  needs  analysis 
for  energy  advisers  and  data  bank  on 
available  training  programs; 

9119  U 962  — sensing  electrical  faults 
within  residential  circuits; 

149  D 781  — computer  program  for 
the  calculation  of  pressure  rise  in  vented 
vaults  due  to  arcs  on  dry  equipment; 
9231  U 964  — the  extent  of  energy 
theft  in  Canadian  utilities.  Details  on 
each  of  the  topic  areas  are  available 
from  UTRS.  Deadline  at  CEA  for 
letters  of  intent  to  submit  a proposal  is 
May  10;  detailed  proposals,  at  CEA  by 
4 p.m.,  June  10. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

External  Affairs  8c  International 
Trade  Canada  — cooperative  security 
competition  program:  April 30, 
task  force  on  central  and  eastern  Europe 
programs:  any  time. 

Genesis  Research  Foundation  — 
eating  disorder  awareness,  education 
and  research  grants:  May  15. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research  — 
research  awards:  June  15. 

McLuhan  Teleglobe  Canada  Award 
— communications  media  and  technol- 
ogy  April  30. 

MRC  — phase  2 invited  applications: 
June  1. 

Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 
Canada  — Canadian  ethnic  studies 
program:  April  30. 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — letter 
of  intent:  June  15. 

National  Institute  of  Chiropractic 
Research  (US)  — research  grants: 

May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  8c 
Food  — Ontario  food  processing 
research  program:  May  3. 

Roeher  Institute/Scottish  Rite 
Charitable  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
major  research  grants,  graduate 
students  research  grants,  research 
grants:  April  30. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Negotliting 


Memorandum  of  Agreement 
BETWEEN  U OF  T AND  TST 
A committee  has  been  established  to  negoti- 
ate the  renewal  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology.  Members  are:  Professor  M.R. 
Maniates,  vice-dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Professors 
John  Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Jane 
McAuliffe,  chair,  Department  for  the 
Study  of  Religion;  Keren  Rice, 
Department  of  Linguistics;  Jean-Marc 
Laporte,  director,  Toronto  School  of 
Theology,  John  Hoffman,  principal, 
Emmanuel  College;  and  Michael 


Steinhauser,  advanced  degree  studies, 
and  David  Whalen,  basic  degree  studies, 
Toronto  School  of  Theology. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  and  suggestions  from 
interested  persons  until  May  7.  These 
should  be  mailed  to  Professor  M.R. 
Maniates  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 


SE/IRCH 


Director,  Museum  Studies 
Program 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a new  director  in  the 
Museum  Studies  Program.  Members 
are:  Professor  John  D.  Baird,  associate 
dean,  Division  I,  School  of  Graduate 


Studies  (chair);  Professor  C.M.  Grise, 
associate  dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  T.M.  Levere,  Institute 
for  the  History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science 
8c  Technology,  Joseph  Shaw, 
Department  of  History  of  Art;  Colin 
Visser,  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama;  Gary  Crawford,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  and  Richard 
Helmstadter,  Department  of  History, 
and  Kristina  Bendikas,  graduate  student, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama; 
and  Nancy  Gottschalk,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  April  30.  These 
should  be  mailed  to  Professor  John  D. 
Baird  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
63  St.  George  St. 


Monday,  April  26 
Ismat  Abdulrazak  Khatri, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Rat  Intestinal  Mucin  — 
Evidence  for  Two  Core  Proteins.” 
Prof.  J.F.  Forstner. 

Armen  S.  Manoukian, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “Spatio- 
Temporal  Regulation  and  Activity 
of  Segmentation  Genes  in 
Drosophila  Melanogasterf  Profs. 
E.W.  Larsen  and  H.  Krause. 

Deborah  Beamish  Raymer, 
Department  of  Education,  “On 
the  Fear  of  Cancer  Recurrence.” 
Prof.  S.  Meizitis. 

Bruce  David  Stanley  Taylor, 
Department  of  English,  “An 
Inclusive  Style:  The  Poetics  of 
Robert  Lowell’s  Notebook  1967- 
68,  Notebook  and  History.” 
Prof.  J.H.  Reibetanz. 

Tuesday,  April  27 
Alistair  Martin- Smith, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Drama  as  Transformation:  A 
Conceptual  Change  in  the 
Teaching  of  Drama  in 
Education.”  Prof.  D.W.  Booth. 

Wednesday,  April  28 
Rosalind  Kerr,  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama,  “The  Actress 
as  Androgyne  in  the  Commedia 
dell’ Arte  Scenarios  of  Flaminio 
Scala.”  Prof.  D.  Pietropaolo. 

Patricia  Mary  O’Grady, 
Department  of  Art  History, 
“Jacques  Perret’s  Des  Fortifications 
et  Artifices  ^Architecture." 
Prof.  H.  K.  Lucke. 

Frances  Anne  Skoczylas, 
Department  of  Classical  Studies, 
“Distortions  of  History  through 
Moralizing  in  4th-Century  Prose 
Writers.”  Prof.  M.B.  Wallace. 

Mary  Jo  Katharine  Walker, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“Naloxone-Induced 
Antinciception:  Characteristics 
and  Mechanism  of  a Non-Opioid 
Form  of  Stress-Induced 
Antinociception.”  Prof.  FI.  Kalant. 

Brent  Walter  Zanke, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Characterization  of  a 
New  Protein  Tyrosine 
Phosphatase.”  Prof.  T.W.  Mak. 

Thursday,  April  29 
Jonathan  Lee  Black-Branch, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Traditions,  Rights  and  Realities: 
The  Impact  of  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  8c  Freedoms  on 
the  Administration  of  Education 
in  Canada.”  Prof.  M.  Holmes. 

Andrew  Douglas  Arnold 
Maidment,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Scanned- 
Slot  Digital  Mammography.” 
Prof.  M.  Yaffe. 

Orest  Zenon  Ostapiak, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Uniaxial 


Stress  Dependence  of  the  Fermi 
Surface  of  Gold.”  Prof.  J.M.  Perz. 

Elizabeth  Jean  Thompson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Family,  Child  and  Program 
Predictors  of  Early  Intervention 
Outcomes  with  Handicapped 
Infants.”  Prof.  E.M.  Regan. 

Friday,  April  30 
Neil  B.  Freeman,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  “Ontario  Hydro 
and  Its  Government,  1906-1973: 
A Contemporary  Analysis  of  Its 
Historical  Relationship.” 

Prof.  J.S.  Dupre. 

John  Edmond  McLeod, 
Department  of  History,  “The 
Western  India  States  Agency, 
1924-1947.”  Prof.  M.  Israel. 

Filippo  Salustri,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “The 
Formal  Modelling  of  Engineering 
Design  Information  by  Means  of 
an  Axiomatic  System.” 

Prof.  R.D.  Venter. 

Robin  Gordon  Taylor, 
Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “Molecular 
Characterization  of  Mammalian 
Histidase  and  Histidinemia.” 
Prof.  R.R.  Mclnnes. 

Monday,  May  3 
Andrew  Gair  Ede,  Institute  for 
the  History  8c  Philosophy  of 
Science  8c  Technology,  “Colloid 
Chemistry  in  North  America, 
1900-1935:  The  Neglected 
Dimension.” 

Prof.  T.H.  Levere. 

Tuesday,  May  4 
Michael  Wijaya  Goutama, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
“An  Anisotropic  Integrated  Finite 
Difference  Method  for  Modelling 
Groundwater  Flow  and 
Transport.”  Prof.  A.M.  Crawford. 

Robert  Joseph  Stewart, 
Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  “Surface  Expression 
of  Glycolipids:  Effect  of 
Membrane  Environment  and 
Glycolipid  Ceramide  Structure.” 
Prof.  J.M.  Boggs. 

Wednesday,  May  5 
Michael  Joseph  Boyer, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Tumour  Acidity  and 
the  Influence  of  the 
Microenviornment  of  Regulation 
of  Intracellular  pH:  Implications 
for  Therapy.”  Prof.  I.F.  Tannock 

Friday,  May  7 

James  McNulty,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Synthetic 
Approaches  to  the  Eudistomins: 
Pictet- Spengler  Reactions  to  N- 
Protected  °c -Amino  Aldehydes.” 
Prof.  I.W.J.  Still. 

Sandra  Monteath,  Department  of 
Education,  “Splits,  Silences  and 
Stories:  An  Inquiry  into  Women’s 
Experience,  Knowledge  and 
Education.”  Prof.  J.L.  Aitken. 
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Going  with  the  Flow 

The  “ destreaming  of  grade  nine  classes  might  be  less  controversial  if seen  in  a broader  context 

By  Mary  Beattie 


T 


"^he  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  has  decided  to  de- 
stream grade  nine  classes  in 


the  province  by  September  1993,  with 
a one-year  extension  for  school  boards 
that  are  unable  to  implement  the 
changes  until  September  1994.  This 
initiative  is  at  the  centre  of  intense  con- 
troversy and  debate,  yet  it  is  only  with- 
in the  context  of  the  ministry’s  much 
broader  agenda  for  change  and  reform 
that  it  can  be  discussed  and  understood. 

The  destreaming  of  grade  nine  is  not 
meant  to  reject  specialization  but  to 
postpone  it  one  year  and  give  students 
four  years  of  specialization  in  secondary 
school  rather  than  five.  This  provides 
young  adolescents  with  an  extra  year  in 
which  to  experience  a broad-based  cur- 
riculum, teaching  strategies  and  sup- 
port systems  that  will  help  them  devel- 
op their  social,  emotional,  aesthetic  and 
cognitive  abilities  before  making  critical 
decisions  that  will  affect  their  career 
choices  and  their  lives.  It  is  interesting 
that  in  almost  all  other  Canadian 
provinces,  the  secondary  school  and  its 

specialized  and  differentiated  courses  do  not  start  until  grade 
10.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  puts  university- 
bound  students  at  a disadvantage. 

To  understand  the  ministry’s  directive  to  destream  grade 
nine  classes  in  Ontario,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  it  within  the 
context  of  the  Transition  Years  Initiative  (TYI),  which  is  part 
of  a major  undertaking  to  reshape  and  restructure  the  entire 
school  system  in  the  province.  TYI  (of  which  the  destreaming 
issue  is  a small  but  important  part)  affects  grades  seven,  eight 
and  nine  and  seeks  to  improve  the  ways  in  which  educational 
settings  at  these  levels  can  support  and  nurture  the  cognitive, 
emotional  and  social  needs  and  characteristics  of  early  adoles- 
cents. The  ministry’s  stated  goals  of  “accountability,  equity,  ex- 
cellence and  partnerships”  are  being  translated  by  boards  and 
schools  into  restructured  programs,  changed  teaching  prac- 
tices and  new  kinds  of  partnerships  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  their  colleagues,  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  between  schools  and  the  communities 
they  serve.  There  is  a significant  shift  in  orientation  here. 
Learning  outcomes  (what  a student  has  learned)  rather  than 
input  (what  content  a student  must  cover  in  a course)  are  em- 
phasized. There  is  an  attempt  to  teach  students  how  to  learn, 
how  to  set  priorities  for  their  own  learning,  how  to  make  de- 
cisions, how  to  pose  and  solve  problems  as  well  as  master  the 
content  they  need  to  know. 

Mastering  content  is  seen  as  just  one  aspect  of  a student’s  over- 
all development.  These  days  there  is  an  increased  emphasis  on 
teaching  students  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  order 
to  meet  needs  and  to  solve  problems  as  they  arise.  Those  who 
live  and  work  in  the  21st  century  will  need  more  than  a body 
of  subject  knowledge  in  order  to  be  successful;  they  will  need 
to  be  able  to  think  critically,  to  work  cooperatively  with  oth- 
ers, to  be  adept  at  managing  social  and  working  relationships, 
to  be  creative,  adaptable  and  flexible  and  to  be  able  to  respond 
constructively  to  change. 


do  we  plan  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of 
disenfranchised  persons  whose  numbers 
multiply  each  year  and  whose  frustrations 
and  dissatisfactions  have  broad  and  ser- 
ious consequences  for  our  entire  society? 


The  Social,  iNsnnrnoNAL  and  economic  structures  of 
our  society  are  undergoing  rapid  and  significant  changes.  As  we 
move  from  an  industrial,  machine-age  which  was  production 
oriented  to  a post-industrial,  computer,  information-process- 
ing age,  our  ability  to  understand  and  respond  constructively  to 
the  changes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  restructuring  of 
the  educational  system  is  a response  to  these  changes  and  ed- 
ucators at  all  levels  are  rethinking  what  is  taught  and  the  ways 
it  is  taught  so  that  students  are  better  prepared  to  live  and 
work  in  the  post-modern  society.  There  is  a growing  recogni- 
tion that  when  students  are  streamed  too  early,  one  kind  of  in- 
telligence — linguistic  and  logical  abilities  — is  seen  as  being 
more  valuable  than  all  others  (such  as  interpersonal  abilities, 


bodily  kinetic  abilities  and  musical  and  spatial  abilities).  Diversity 
and  differences  in  abilities  are  consequently  devalued  and  per- 
sonal self-esteem  is  affected.  Students  see  that  future  possibil- 
ities are  closed  to  them,  they  read  the  obvious  signs  and  opt  out. 
When  high  school  students  vote  with  their  feet  and  drop  out 
of  the  school  system  at  the  rate  they  are  doing  in  Ontario  (ap- 
proximately 30  percent)  it  is  time  to  ask  how  school  programs 
might  better  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  sections  and 
groups  in  society. 

Research  suggests  that  streaming  students  according  to  cog- 
nitive ability  does  not  increase  overall  ability  or  performance  in 
schools.  However,  it  does  promote  inequity  as  students  in  high 
ability  groups  gain  and  low-group  students  fall  behind.  Many 
studies  show  that  disproportionate  numbers  of  black,  native, 
immigrant,  poor  and  second-language  students  inhabit  the 
basic  and  general  streams  and  are  thus  directed  away  from  the 
programs  that  lead  to  higher  education,  higher  salaries,  higher 
status  and  power  in  society.  Is  an  excellent  education  system  not 
one  where  there  is  equity  of  opportunity  for  non-university- 
bound  students  and  university-bound  students  alike?  Does  it  not 
provide  relevant  and  meaningful  educational  experiences  for  all 
students  and  respect  the  needs,  interests  and  talents  of  students 
for  whom  university  will  not  be  a choice  as  well  as  for  those  for 
whom  it  wall? 


As  IT  IS,  MOST  ADVANCED  GRADE 
NINE  CLASSES  ARE  VIRTUALLY 
DESTREAMED 


Surely  a publicly  funded  education  system  cannot  continue 
to  ignore  the  voices  of  large  numbers  of  students  who  say  that 
their  needs  are  not  being  served,  who  drop  out  of  our  schools 
and  do  not  have  the  abilities  or  skills  to  be  gainfully  employed 
or  to  lead  fulfilling  lives.  If  we  choose  to  ignore  these  voices,  how 


Ontario  has  “streamed”  students 

entering  grade  nine  according  to  their 
perceived  abilities  for  decades.  Since 
1981,  courses  from  the  grade  nine  level 
onward  have  been  divided  into  three 
streams  — advanced,  general  and  basic. 
Advanced  level  courses  are  focused  on 
the  development  of  academic  skills  and 
on  the  preparation  of  students  for  uni- 
versity. General  level  courses  are  given 
in  preparation  for  employment,  careers 
and  further  education  in  non-  degree- 
granting post-secondary  educational 
institutions.  Basic  level  courses  are 
designed  to  focus  on  the  development 
of  personal  skills,  social  understanding 
and  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 
Yet  in  spite  of  substantial  efforts  to  im- 
prove basic  and  general  level  programs 
they  are  generally  not  considered  suc- 
cessful. The  20  percent  of  students  who  end  up  in  those  streams 
drop  out  of  school  in  large  numbers  (far  greater  numbers  than 
drop  out  of  the  advanced  stream)  and  therefore  do  not  gradu- 
ate from  high  school.  With  these  facts  before  them,  how  many 
parents  would  willingly  agree  to  put  their  child  in  a program 
where  most  of  the  students  leave  before  graduation?  If  each 
stream  were  working,  the  drop  out  rate  would  probably  be 
relatively  low  in  all  three  streams. 

In  light  of  the  opposition  to  destreaming  it  is  ironic  that  there 
has  been  a dramatic  decrease  in  enrolment  in  basic  and  gener- 
al level  programs  throughout  the  province  over  the  last  two  years. 
With  80  percent  of  students  opting  for  the  advanced  classes, 
most  advanced  grade  nine  classes  are  virtually  destreamed.  The 
other  levels  are  perceived  to  be  “a  slow  train  to  nowhere”  and 
most  students  would  prefer  to  get  low,  passing  marks  in  the 
advanced  stream  than  to  get  high  marks  from  the  others.  As 
parents  and  students  choose  advanced  classes  and  create  changes 
in  the  student  makeup  of  high  school  classes,  good  teachers  will 
respond  as  they  have  always  done:  they  will  create  diversified 
and  responsive  learning  environments  where  students  move 
from  what  they  already  know  to  what  they  need  and  would  like 
to  know  and  where  the  knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  school 
help  them  to  know  themselves  better  as  learners,  as  persons  and 
as  members  of  a community. 


The  changes  planned  for  the  Ontario  school  system 

— a more  student-centered,  collaborative,  integrated  and  holis- 
tic approach  to  learning  — mean  that  we,  as  educators,  must 
ask  ourselves  some  serious  questions.  For  example,  will  a re- 
structured public  school  system  improve  the  quality  of  school- 
ing for  all  students,  those  bound  for  university  and  those  whose 
interests  and  talents  lead  them  in  other  directions?  Will  it 
increase  the  retention  rate  and  the  number  of  students  eligible 
for  post-secondary  and  university  education?  Will  universities 
need  to  respond  by  providing  more  integrated,  holistic  programs 
which  cut  across  subject  disciplines  (such  as  those  currently  be  mg 
provided  in  environmental  studies)  in  order  to  fulfil  their  roles 
in  the  21st  century? 

The  controversy  surrounding  destreaming  that  has  brought 
education  into  the  forefront  of  public  attention  can  usefully  serve 
as  the  start  of  a debate.  A forum  that  brings  educators,  em 
ployers,  parents  and  policy-makers  together  to  consider  the  ways 
in  which  a publicly  funded  education  system  can  serve  all  cit- 
izens is  certainly  overdue.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  provide 
conditions  for  success  for  all  students  regardless  of  their 
gender,  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic  status. 

Professor  Mary  Beattie  is  a member  of  the  policy  and  educational 
foundations  department  at  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
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